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For the Companion, 


REDMOND, OF THE “SEVENTH.” 


IN SEVEN CHAPTERS.—CHAP. VI. 
Jack’s Reputation is Cleared. 


Jack rose, and with a slow step—how unlike his 
usual firm tread !—went to his class-room. 

“Mr. Haverill has sent me to the Eighth,” he 
told Miss Allen; and, answering quietly that he 
was well, for she was startled by his looks, he 
gathered his books together. 

“Come to me at noon, Redmond,” said his 
teacher, anxious to know what had happened. 


She knew before noon, however; Wilson had been 


late also, and at the morning recess, 
poured forth excitedly the whole scene 
in the play-room. 

“Oh, the unhappy boy!” thought 
Miss Allen, and went to Mr. Haverill, 
who continued the recital through the 
conversation we have given, winding up 
with, ‘That is the most passionate, ob- 
stinate fellow I ever saw. In all my 
experience I have never heen more per- 
plexed than by his action in this mat- 
ter.” 

Mr. Haverill questioned Snesham as 

his knowledge of the affair, but 
Snesham had just been hurriedly pass- 
ing through the play-room on some 
errand for Mr. Nellis, and knew even 
less than Mr. Haverill. 

“T am only certain, sir,” he said, de- 
termined to defend his friend as far as 
possible, “that there must have been 
something besides what Stevens says to 
rouse Jack like that. He has been try- 
ing hard to control himself for a long 
time, and I am sure so slight a thing 
would never have upset him.” 

‘Your friend’s temper is very uncer- 
tain at any time,’’ dryly remarked the 
principal, and he dismissed the senior, 
as much perplexed and a good deal 
more worried than was Mr. Haverill 
himself. 

At noon came Jack, so utterly down- 
cast that Miss Allen could have cried. 

“Tt is all bad enough,” he said sadly, 
“but the worst is—Will. I shall never 
forget how he looked leaning against the 
wall, so white, and with that gash in his 
face,” catching his breath hard, ‘‘and to 
know I had done it. Miss Allen, do 
you remember what you told me about 
Alexander? If anything had happened 
to Will, I’d never have been satisfied to 
have them only hang me. 

“T don’t care what Mr. Haverill does 
—sends me to the primary—whips me—expels me 
—there isn’t anything too bad for a fellow who 
has done what I have—after all Will’s kindness. 

“T didn’t mean to hit him, be sure—but that 
wouldn’t have brought him to life again,.if I had 
killed him, or given back his sight, if the slate 
had struck his eye. I knew I had a hot temper, 
but always thought I could hold it under easy | 
enough if I cared to; and now to feel that after | 
all my trying it gets away with me—makes me do | 
a thing like that”— 

Here a preliminary tap admitted Snesham, well- 
decorated with court-plaster. 

“T can only stop a moment, but wanted to see 
this individual.” 

Jack’s head went down on his desk at sight of 
his friend, but Will appropriated half his seat, 
and the blonde head went down by the side of the 
brown one. 

‘Look here, old man, don’t you suppose I know 
you’d give one of those big brown eyes if you 
could rub this little cut out? and do you suppose 


to 


| Miss Allen then spoke encouragingly to the 

| boy—called to his remembrance how well he had 
controlled himself for weeks—and urged him to 
hold fast. 

“Tt tsa hard struggle, but you will conquer, 
Jack, never fear. Great things are promised to 

| them that endure.” 

He listened patiently but not hopefully. 

“T mean it shall be the last time—I’ll try hard 
for it, anyway,” he answered gravely. “I know 
now just how I’ve got to watch myself all the 
while, and never let go. But my chance for pro- 
motion and college are all gone.” 

‘Why no, Jack; you have only to tell Mr. 
Haverill what he asks.” 

‘Miss Allen, I'd have to break a promise if I 


tors, they mounted to the upper floor, and were 
smilingly weleomed by Miss Haverill to her 
“eagle’s nest.” 

She was a pretty, frail-looking girl,—totally un- 
like the stately principal,—had been teaching only 
a few months, and declared, laughing, that it 
frightened her to think of attempting to govern 
such great fellows as those she saw coming out of 
the male department. 

“How do you like your new quarters?” Miss 
Levering asked, and the reply was, ‘Very well, 
after I reach them; but it is tiresome enough 
climbing all these stairs; the boys and I are quite 
out of breath by the time we get up here. And 
I wondered this morning what I ever should do 
if any accident happened, or there was need of 
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“HAVE YOU STILL NOTHING TO SAY TO ME?” 


did, and I’ve never done that yet,” he added _ hurrying my little folks down these four flights of | 


proudly. 

“Is it a promise made to a friend, Redmond ?” 

“No, indeed,” with some of the old scorn, ‘I 
don’t have such friends! but a promise is a prom- 
ise; friend or enemy—it’s all the same.” 

‘He cannot be wicked enough to remain silent 
then; but if he doesn’t speak, John, you cer- 
tainly ought to.” 

“T can’t, Miss Allen,” and here he remained 
firm; no persuasion of hers could move him. 

Snesham, on leaving their room, had not latched 
the door. It swung opened and disclosed the fact 
that the door which opened upon the eastern stair- 
way was also unclosed. Miss Allen was surprised 
to see a number of little boys, evidently from the 
primary department, coming down from the floor 
above. 

The fifth floor contained only book and store- 
rooms; but when she called Jack’s attention to 
the fact, he remembered that carpenters were at 





I care two cents for such a scratch as that? Hush 


vens.” 


Jack. 

The senior rose, and stood as if considering the 
matter, but with one hand still resting affection- 
ately on Jack’s head. “I don’t really believe I 
can take time this noon,” he remarked reflect- 
ively, ‘‘but guess I’ll find a chance to oblige you 
some day,” and, ‘with a friendly tweak of Red- 
mond’s ear, he was gone. 


| stone steps.” 

‘*They are miserable stairs for a great, crowded 
school-building,” said Miss Moore, ‘so narrow 
and winding! but then our excellent discipline 
prevents any danger of over-crowding.” 

| ‘Yes; but up here, you see, I cannot hear any 

of our bells, and sometimes have to guess at 
yours. That is why my class went down so late 
| this noon. However, we are to have our own 
room Monday. And, ladies, my view is much 
| finer than yours—come and see,” and she led 
them to the window. 

They praised the view, but declared it scarcely 
worth a daily climb of four flights; and, with 
mutuai invitations to return and repeat their call, 

| left her. 

Snesham walked down street after school with | 
Miss Allen, completely roused from his usual | 
nonchalance. He even forgot to drawl. 

“I'd shake Jack like a fit of the ague, if I 


if you were in my place.’ Told him if it was to 
help some cowardly, contemptible, six-for-a-cent, 
meaner-than-dirt, good-for-nothing anyhow”— 

*“‘Snesham, Snesham, hush!” 

“Ape, that I would, too!” continued Snesham, 
very warm. ‘No, it isn’t Stevens. He’s a sneak! 
Evidently knows, but catch him risking his pre- 
cious self for anybody else. It’s some third party, 
and my only hope is to find out who that is.” 

Under Snesham’s listless manner and lazy non- 
sense was a shrewd brain, and those light, heavy- 
lidded eyes were wonderfully quick-sighted. He 
proved himself a pretty good detective, and came 
to Miss Allen Thursday noon highly excited. 
Seeing by his countenance that he had made a 
discovery, she sent the lads who were lunching in 
the class-room to finish their dinners 
down stairs, and turned eagerly to Will. 

‘Miss Allen, I believe itis Brady !’’ he 
declared. ‘I’ve been watching the fel- 
lows, to see if any of them acted differ- 
ently from their usual way,—a chap 
carrying such a load on his conscience 
could hardly be just like himself,—and 
I began to notice that Brady slid off 
from Jack’s vicinity whenever the lad 
came near. 

‘“‘He’s usually into all sorts of mis- 
chief; keep Gray’s hands full half the 
time, but has been like a lamb all the 
week. This morning I saw him and 
Stevens talking together very earnestly, 
and as I came up, Brady made himself 
scarce. Stevens met me brave as brass; 
said, ‘Hello, Snesham!’ 

“IT walked up within six inches of 
him, looked him squarely in the eye, 
and said I, ‘Youngster, I am a peace-at- 
any-price man on principle, but if you 
speak to me again till this affair of 
Jacky Redmond’s gets a little plainer, 
I'll take the starch right out of you, 
rules or no rules!’ ”’ 

“O Snesham,” exclaimed Miss Allen, 
as much excited as he, ‘‘do tell your 
suspicions at once to Mr. Haverill!” 

Snesham looked rather awed. 

“T’m afraid the general—beg pardon, 
Mr. Haverill—would think Ninety’s 
discipline everlastingly upset if J went 
to him with suspicions about this busi- 


ness. It would be better for you or Mr. 
Nellis.” 


Miss Allen saw the force of this, and 
went at once to Mr. Nellis,—as warm a 
friend to poor Jack almost as she her- 
self was,—and he, nothing loth, to the 
principal. Mr. Haverill inquired rather 
sharply his reasons for suspecting 
Brady. Mr. Nellis spoke of Stevens’s 
consultation with Brady, and the lat- 
ter’s evident avoidance of Redmond. Mr. Haver- 
ill replied briefly that the boy's fate lay in his 
own hands; if he still continued his defiant obsti- 
nacy, it seemed hardly worth while to make any 
effort on his behalf; but finally, anxious himself 
to penetrate the mystery, consented to examine 
Brady. 

Before those awful glasses Brady broke com- 
pletely down, and told the whole story. What 
followed can best be described by Snesham. The 
class-room occupied by the First Grade was near 
the principal’s desk, and the transom happened to 
be open. 

‘Mr. Nellis tried to keep our minds and his own 
on the lesson,” said Snesham, “‘but I noticed he 
didn’t shut the transom,” chuckling, ‘‘and pres- 
ently he just gave up trying, and we listened with 
all our ears. 

“Oh, it was tremendous! Mr. Haverill poured 
hot shot into Brady about his meanness in bother- 
ing Jack first, and his unutterable meanness in 


work making changes in several of the primary | thought I could shake it out of him. The stub-| letting him suffer simply that he, Brady, might be 
class-rooms; and that he had heard the janitor | born young rascal will let himself be turned out! kept from the result of his own disorder, playing 
up, now !”—Jack uttered some inarticulate word— say they would have to get one of the book-rooms | neck and crop, to shield some scamp not fit to | on the generosity and good faith of a school-mate 
“if you don’t stop thinking about it, I’ll take you | ready for a class, as there were two grades in the | black his boots. Oh, I know John Redmond— | to shield himself. Oh, he shrivelled James right 
out into the vacant lot the first opportunity, and | lower assembly-room already. When Redmond | he’s given his word and thinks he must stick to it | 
give you a worse thrashing than you gave Ste-| had gone away, a little comforted and less de- | till the last dog’s hung. Won’t even tell me, his | 


| spairing, Miss Allen joined her fellow-teachers. 


“I wish with all my heart you would,” groaned “Let us go up and call on Miss Haverill,” pro-| den change to real boyish feeling,—“I can’t help 


| posed Miss Levering. ‘‘Her class has been sent 
upstairs for a few days, and I have never been up 
on the fifth floor.” 

Neither had the others, their ambition for climb- 
ing being entirely satisfied by the time they 
reached their own department in the fourth story. 
With some jesting over their experience, and 
wishes that the building was furnished with eleva- 


old uncle”—with an injured air, then with a sud-| 


being proud of the beggar for standing up to his 
| word, though.” 
“Yes, he has evidently given a promise to be 
silent. Can’t you guess to whom—to Stevens ?” 
“No,” said the senior positively ; “he told me 
that much, for I asked him point-blank ; but not 
| another syllable could I get out of him. Shut me 
up too; turned on me with, ‘Will, you wouldn’t | 





up. I could actually fee? him grow smaller; know 
his clothes are loose for him to-night, and shouldn’t 
wonder if it took a microscope to find him by 
morning. And,” with a twinkle, ‘‘we shan’t be 
able to find Stevens with two microscopes.” 

‘‘What did he say to Stevens ?” 

“Only that he had no words to express his opin- 
ion of him. Told him he could take his choice: 
either make up his mind to tell the whole story, 
and apologize to Jack before the department, or 
leave school at once without being publicly ex- 
pelled.” , 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


FEB. 9, 1888. 








‘And he decided” — 

“To leave,” said Snesham. ‘Hurrah! But I 
forgot. We of the First are pledged to silence for 
the present, and Mr. Haverill would like to see 
you a few moments.” 

Mr. Haverill, in fewer words, told the same 
story, adding, at its close, “I shall say nothing to 
Redmond to-day”—it was now afternoon recess. 
‘*He needs the punishment of the lower grade for 
his passion; he is still defying my authority, and 
though I look upon his action in a different light, 
for I recognize the fact that it proceeds from a 
mistaken sense of honor, yet | am anxious to see 
if he will persist in his silence to the last moment.” 

Poor Jack! Sitting so discouraged and dis- 
heartened in Miss Moore’s room, coming with a 
pitiful determination day after day, certain that 
the result would be expulsion, yet feeling he ought 
to bear it all as an expiation for what he had done. 
1 thought then, I think still, it was hard to leave 
you so; but Jack’s time was coming fast. 

Friday morning Mr. Haverill suddenly entered 
Miss Allen’s class-room, with his hands full of 
papers. The boys’ hearts stood still; a fateful day 
had arrived for the Seventh. The examinations 
were about to begin. 

‘Are all your class present ?”’ he inquired; and 








she answered that they were, with the exception | 


of Redmond. 

“Send for him,” was the brief rejoinder; and 
John soon came. 

Mr. Hayverill looked at him closely as he en- | 
tered; then went up and put his hand on the lad’s | 
shoulder. 

“Have you still nothing to say to me, Red- 
mond ?” he asked kindly. 

Very quietly, as if there were nothing else pos- 
sible to do, Jack replied in a firm tone, lifting his 
sad eyes to the principal’s face : 

‘*No, sir.” 

A short pause followed. 

“Take your place, and let me see what kind of 
work you can do,” said the principal. 

A faint hope came into Jack’s face, but dismay 
soon succeeded. 

“Mr. Haverill,’’ he said, ‘I’ve lost a week’s re- 
view with my class.” 

‘*W hose fault is that, Redmond ?” demanded Mr. | 
Haverill. Jack dropped his head without re- 
sponse. 

After placing some problems upon the black- 


board, the principal strolled through the room, | 


watching the work going on at different desks, but 
glancing oftenest at the brown head on Miss | 
Allen’s right. He stopped finally to look out of | 
one of the rear windows. Miss Allen thought he | 
started slightly, and then seemed to look intently 
down for a few moments; but presently turning, | 
walked leisurely back to her table, she thought, 
with a slight change of countenance. 

Saying, ‘‘Let them go on with this work for the | 
present,”’ he excused himself and left the room. | 

Miss Allen then became conscious that there | 
was considerable noise going on outside, and al- 
most thought she heard cries; but they were too 
far up to hear distinctly, with closed windows, 
nor did she like to go back to look out, for fear of 
disturbing her class. Most of the boys were 
nearly through their work by this time; some had 
finished, were getting impatient, and beginning to 
notice the noise outside. Just then the vice-prin- 
cipal entered. 

‘Lads of the Seventh, lay aside your work for 
the present; take your hats and lunches. You 
are to be dismissed now until afternoon. All go 
quickly and quietly out of the yard and home.” 

As it was only a little past eleven, the class 
heard this order in surprise, but began promptly 
obeying it. As the vice-principal turned to go, he 
said to Miss Allen, in a low whisper, unheeded in 
the slight bustle of preparation, except by the lad 
on her right: 

‘The building in our rear is on fire.” 


Mrs. FRANK LEE. 
(To be continued.) 


—_—_+o>—__—_ 
AN AGATE FOREST. 


There have been exhibited lately in the well- 
known house of Tiffany & Co., New York City, 
some wonderful specimens of agate from Arizona. 
This agate is “petrified wood,” but like no other 
petrified wood previously discovered. The color- 
ing is brilliant and beautiful; glowing red, the 
delicate blending and tinting of grays, blues and 
greens, with here and there a glistening quartz 
crystal, makes a rare combination. 

These beautiful slabs, two or three feet across, 
were sawn from great stone logs. The perfect 
likeness of the tree is there,—the concentric rings, 
the radiating lines, the rough, gnarled bark,—and 
even every knot has its fac-simile in the stone. 

Petrifactions in wood have been discovered be- 
fore, but they have been in neutral tints; the size 
and richness of coloring are what render this re- 
cent discovery remarkable, for, previous to this, 
agates thirteen inches in diameter were considered 
large. 

The finding of this agate forest, as it might 
properly be termed, is interesting. When the 
Apache chief, Geronimo, led the frontiersmen such 
a lively chase in Arizona, he ran better than he 
knew. During the pursuit of the Indians, the 
heart of the Apache country was penetrated. It 
was on one of these wild chases that a cowboy, 
named Adams, found himself in the remote and 
before undiscovered petrified forests of Arizona. 

4.2 soon as he was able he reported his wonder- 


| the spot. 


ful find to the Governor of Arizona. His story 


was laughed at. 

“All right,” said the cowboy, ‘‘if my story isn’t 
true, I'll bear all the expenses of the journey 
there and back.” 

The story was true, and there, prone in the 
depths of the lava desert, they saw the remains of 
a forest, changed into brilliant-hued, translucent 


agate, held in form by the petrified bark, every | 


ridge and knot perfectly translated. 


For ages the water, impregnated with silica, | 


played over and amongst these forest trees, wear- 
ing the wood away and, cell by cell, atom by 
atom, replacing it by the stone. It is assumed 
that powerful geysers may have burst forth and, 
with their heated waters covered this forest, and 
then, perhaps, after centuries, settled away, leav- 
ing as monuments of their work these agate petri- 
factions. Stumps, trees, twigs, fallen logs are all 
represented in the beautiful stone. 

The cutting and polishing of these great agates 
is a work of exceeding difficulty. Thirty-five 
days were consumed in sawing across one of the 
stone logs. No steel instrument can make an im- 
pression, can even scratch the polished specimens 
on exhibition. 
diamond teeth alone will cut them. 

Of course much of the work must be done on 
Hence a camp has been set up in the 
Arizona wilderness, in the midst of desolation, 
and here are sawn out the blocks and slabs of 
agate, while the workmen, fearful of the treacher- 
ous Apaches, look carefully to their Winchester 
rifles, which are rarely left out of reach. 


——_+o-—__—_ 


SELF-GOVERNMENT. 


Paradise is for them that check their wrath, 
And pardon sins; so Allah doth with souls; 
He loveth best him who himself controls. 


—Edwin Arnold. 
——~+or-____— 





For the Companion. 


ONLY A DOSE OF SALTS. 


‘Whatever you do, Ella,” said my husband, | 


drawing on his riding-gloves and looking gravely 
at me, as I stood in the store-door, ‘‘do not, under 
any circumstances, handle anything in the drug 
department. If any prescriptions should come in, 
put them on file at the left of the scales, and let 
| no emergency or persuasion tempt you to under- 
| take to fill them yourself.” 

| You needn’t be afraid,” I replied, with a little 
shrug of my shoulders. ‘I'll not touch anything 
that I do not thoroughly understand.” 

‘Very well,” said my husband, and his face 
cleared as he put his foot in the stirrup. ‘I can- 
not feel uneasy, as you promise that. I will not 

away more than two or three hours. Here 
comes Leona, so you will not be lonely. Good- 
by; and, Ella, do keep your mind on the store.” 

His earnestness impressed me, at least as deeply 
|as I was at that time capable of being impressed 

by anything more serious than a ball, or a horse- 
| back ride, or any other light, care-free pastime. 

The truth was my indulgent, though stern and 
business-like, husband had petted and spoiled me 
until my life had become one long path of sun- 
shine, and I was as gay and careless as a happy 
| child. 

For a long time he had been wearing out his 
| youth and strength as head clerk in a large drug- 
| house in the busy, restless metropolis of Oregon, 
| while the days passed easily and pleasantly by for 
|me; but at last his health failed, and his physi- 
| cian. told him he must leave close confinement, 
| and the wearing cares of. business, and exchange 
|the low, damp atmosphere of the Willamette 
Valley for the clear, light climate of Eastern 
Oregon. 

Though I secretly regretted leaving my home 
and friends, I cheerfully consented to remove to a 
town on the Oregon Short Line, where, in a small, 
“double-boxed’’ frame building, he opened a 
modest but complete and fresh stock of drugs and 
fancy goods, and domestic articles. 

As houses to rent were very scarce, we occupied 
rooms behind the store, and took our meals across 
the way. And I, having no housework to occupy 
my time, conceived the brilliant idea of assisting 
my husband in the store, and, in time, becoming a 
“lady” druggist. 

That was two months previous to the time of 
which I write, and already I was beginning to 
appreciate my importance, and to take pride in 
the graceful “twist of the fingers’? with which I 
broke the pink cord, after deftly forming one of 
the neat white or blue packages which one always 
knows at a glance to have come from a drug 
store. 

With a good deal of self-confidence and, I fear, 
a slight air of condescension, I turned to meet my 
friend, Miss Leona Hailey, who had kindly con- 
sented to remain with me until my husband’s re- 
turn; but I afterward regretted that she had 
come, for I soon discovered, with secret chagrin, 
that she had not as much confidence in me as a 
druggist as I had in myself. 

I had taken her into the “‘back-room,” as it is 
called, of the drug-store, and we were sitting by 
the stove in cozy rocking-chairs, which I had 
brought from my own room, chatting as only two 
young and lively women can chat when no gentle- 
men are present. 

Presently, glancing up, I noticed that the early 
dusk of a winter evening had darkened the room. 
At least a foot or two of snow lay upon the ground 
on the level, with here and there huge drifts; and, 





Diamond-dust and saws with | 


| as I hastened to light the lamps in the store, I 
noticed that it was still snowing swiftly and 
steadily. 

“‘We shall not have much business to-night,” 
said I, affecting the careless tone of a business 
man, as I reseated myself. 

“All for the best perhaps,” said Leona, with a 
little laugh. 

‘Why ?” I asked, rather coldly, nettled by the 
| laugh. 

“Oh, something might come up that you do not 
| understand,’’ she replied. ‘A prescription, or 
something of that nature.” 

“Oh pshaw!” retorted I, somewhat supercili- 
ously. ‘I am not afraid of that. I”’— 

The door opened, and two men entered. I rec- 
ognized one of them as an occasional customer. 

“Good-evening, Mr. Mund!” I said, assuming 
my blandest business air for the benefit of Miss 
Leona. ‘What can I do for you this evening ?” 

“Nothing for me,” replied Mr. Mund, with a 
slight nod toward his companion, an overgrown, 
gawky, ignorant-looking lad of perhaps fifteen 
years, who now stepped, or rather shambled, 
toward me. 

“Give me some salts,” he said bluntly. 

“Salts!” I ejaculated. 





“Yes, salts!” said the boy, with a grin, while | 


thought, as I glanced at Leona, that I detected 
laughter in her quickly averted eyes. 
“T am very sorry,” I faltered, ‘‘but my husband 
—that is—er—I am alone, and he—and I don’t 
| know where he keeps the salts.” 
“Oh, well, I aint in any hurry,” said the boy, 
still grinning. ‘I wa’n’t feelin’ vury well, ’n’ dad 
| told me to stop ’n’ get a dose o’ salts.” * 
| What,” said Leona’s soft, sarcastic voice be- 


| hind me, ‘‘can’t even find salts? Why, Ella!” 


| ‘At least I can try,” I retorted; and, forgetting | 
j all my husband’s solemn cautions, I began a fran- | 


| tic search in every likely and unlikely place in the 
| store; but salts there were none. 


| “J guess I shall have to give it up,” I said at last, | 
| 


| crawling out from under the counter, with red 
face and cobwebbed hair; but as I spoke, my 
glance rested upon the telephone, and a happy 
| inspiration came to me. 


City, a town five miles distant, and it was possible 
he had already arrived there. Seizing the handle, 


switch-board, and each office had a separate call. 

“Ting-a-ling!” came the answer. 

“Hello!” I cried eagerly. 

“Hello!” responded a voice, which, to my de- 
light, I recognized as that of the prescription clerk, 
with whom I was well-acquainted. 

“OQ Mr. Holmes,”—Leona stood by smiling,— 
‘thas my husband reached you yet!” 

“No, we have not seen him.” 

“Oh, Iam sorry! But can you tell me where 
to find salts ?” 

“Salts!” in distinct surprise. ‘Why, I usually 
keep some in a shelf jar, but you may find it ina 
drawer.” 

‘‘What is the other name for salts?” I asked, 
exposing my ignorance more fully every minute. 

“Sulphate of magnesia.” 

I thanked him, and, leaving the instrument, 
went searching among the shelf bottles, repeating 
to myself as I went, ‘“‘Sulphate of magnesia! sul- 
phate of magnesia!” fearful that I might for- 
get it. ; 

There were five rows of shelves, and I glanced 
over them all, but did not find it. I was now so 


eyes, and my hands shook from sheer nervous- 
ness. 

“Perhaps I overlooked it,” I said. ‘I'll go over 
them once more.” 

But as I spoke, my eyes rested upon a bottle 
labelled ‘‘Sulphate of Potash.” 

My mind was now so fully occupied with the 
thought that Leona and the man and the boy 
must be secretly amused at my awkwardness and 
self-consciousness that I instantly seized this bot- 
tle, and exclaimed triumphantly : 

“T have it! Sulphate of potash!” 

My relief was so great that, with the sudden 
revulsion of feeling, my self-sufficiency returned 
with remarkable force. 

“Now, how much will you have?” I asked, 
with studied carelessness, as I leisurely removed 
the stopper. 

“Oh, about a dose,” said the boy, with his good- 
natured grin. 

“But I don’t know what is a dose,” said I, try- 
ing not to reveal my chagrin. 

“Well, pour out,” was the reply, “I'll tell you 
when you get what J think’s a dose.” 

I arranged a square of blue paper on the scales, 
and ‘poured out” the whitish, lumpy drug until 
the boy told me to stop. 

“T suppose you know salts when you see it,” I 
remarked loftily. 

‘“‘Well, no,” said he, “not fer sarten; but that 
do look like it.” 

‘Rather,” said I, relaxing into slang in my 
feeling of superiority. 

I found that it weighed just an ounce and a 
half; and then asked him if he wished to take it 
immediately, or wait till he reached home. 

“T guess I'll take it now,” he replied; and I was 
starting to get a graduate, when Mr. Mund inter- 
posed. 

**As neither of you are positive as to the dose, 
I would advise you to wait till you get home, 
Jim,” said he. 





My husband had gone to the drug-store in Isle | 


I gave the call of the drug-store, as we had no} 


I did not thank him just then for his interfer- 
ence, but afterward I went on my knees and 
thanked Heaven for it. 

Well, I made the salts into a neat package, and 
my customers departed. 

I spent as much time as possible cleaning the 
scales and replacing the bottle, for I dreaded to 
meet Leona; but finally called up my courage, 
and went into the back-room. At that moment 
“Ting-a-ling” rang the telephone. 

I hastily gave the answering ring, and, to my 
joy, recognized my husband’s voice. 

‘*Holines tells me you had a call for salts,” he 
said. ‘You will find it in a drawer, labelled’— 

“Oh, I found it,” I interrupted carelessly ; ‘‘but 
it was in a shelf-jar.” 

‘In a shelf-jar!” In a tone of sharp surprise. 

“Yes,” I replied triumphantly; ‘sulphate of 
potash.” 

‘Sulphate of potash!” repeated my husband, 
and then there followed an awful silence. <A pre- 
| sentiment of evil must have come over me, for my 
| heart began to beat violently. 

‘““‘What!” said he, at last, “do you mean that 
you sent out sulphate of potash for epsom salts ?” 

For a second I was bewildered; then the terrible 

| truth burst upon me. 
‘Good heavens!” I cried, “I have made a mis- 
‘take. It should have been sulphate of magnesia!” 
| With an exclamation that revealed that my mis- 
take was, indeed, a serious one, my husband 
closed the telephone with a bang. 

Trembling in every limb, I ran to the “United 
States Dispensatory,” which I had, until now, 
forgotten, and hastily turned to sulphate of pot- 
ash. Half-way down the page my startled eyes 
found the fatal dose, and great red spots blurred 
my vision as I read. The fatal dose was—an 
ounce and a half! 

“Stay here till I come back !” I gasped to Leona. 
| “And don’t handle the drugs!” And then, at the 
‘terrible absurdity of my giving a warning to any 
one, I laughed aloud in my frenzy, as, without 
| hat, cloak, or overshoes, I rushed out into the 

deep, soft snow that reached already to my knees, 
and which was still blowing and drifting as snow 
| can only in Eastern Oregon. 

My feelings, as I waded through that terrible 
storm to Mr. Mund’s house, I cannot describe. 
The awful thought that perhaps I was already a 
murderess, filled my mind, but not to the exclu- 
sion of the still more dreadful one that only my 
ignorance and self-conceit were to blame. If I 

had obeyed my husband’s last solemn instruc- 
tions, and touched nothing that I did not thor- 
| oughly understand, this terrible uncertainty would 
not now be torturing me. 

In imagination I could see my husband lashing 
his horse toward home, through the snowdrifts, 
wild with the fear that he had, by trusting his 
business to an incapable but too-confident wife, 
not only dealt out death to a trusting customer, 
but also ruined forever his reputation as a careful 
druggist. 

Try as I would, I could not banish from my 
mind the vision, conjured up by my excited imagi- 
nation, of a thin, boyish, grinning face—now, 
perhaps, white and stern and accusing in death. 











confused and flurried that I could scarcely lift my | 


At last, almost exhausted, I reached Mr. 
Mund’s house, and he came quickly to the door. 

‘Where does that boy live?” I gasped. “I 
made a mistake—I—gave him the wrong—thing !” 

His face turned pale. Without a word in reply, 
he seized his hat, and caught hold of my arm to 
steady me, and we plunged again into the storm. 
He mercifully refrained from talking with me as 
we went. Perhaps he reaiized that speech was 
difficult to me just then. Several times, indeed, 
I was forced to pause and summon together all 
my strength and courage before I could proceed. 

It seemed to my anxious mind an hour, though 
in reality it was only a quarter of that time, that 
| we pushed, in miserable silence, on our way. 
But, at last, when my limbs and strength had 
well-nigh failed, a light gleamed across the snow, 
and in another moment we were at the door of a 
rude log-cabin. 

“This is the place,” said my companion; and, 
seeing I could not move, he gave a nervous, hur- 
ried rap. 

I held my breath, but I could feel the quick, 
deep throbbing of my heart, during the brief 
moment we stood without. 

The door opened. 

The light from a fire of pine logs, leaping mer- 
rily in an old-fashioned fireplace, lighted up the 
long, lank figure that I had so longed yet dreaded 
to see again. As the boy recognized us, his face 
broadened slowly into that characteristic grin, 
which just then seemed to me—laugh at me if 
you will—the most delightful sight my eyes could 
possibly behold. I did not at that moment think 
the possessor of the face awkwarc or ungainly. 

“‘You—you—did not take it!” I said faintly, 
holding to the door for support. 

“No,” he .nswered, with a good-natured laugh, 
‘“‘soon’s dad seed thet stuff ’e said thar wuz no 
salts "bout thet.” 

As he ceased speaking I heard a roaring sound, 
and everything seemed to whirl round with me. 
For the first and only time in my life, I became 
unconscious. 

Three years have passed since that bitter night, 
and, by patient study and strict attention to busi- 
ness, I have become a careful and competent drug- 
gist. But to this day I cannot weigh out salts— 
especially if the scales tip at an ounce and a half 
—without a sickening recollection of that winter 
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night when I so narrowly escaped being a mur- 
deress. 

I realize more fully, as the days go by, that a 
druggist and a druggist’s clerk hold life and death 
in their often careless hands; and that they should 
not only thoroughly understand their business, | 
but should keep their thoughts concentrated upon 
their work—especially when dispensing drugs. 

ELLA HIGGINSON. 
—__ +9 —— 


TRUE COURAGE. 


But noble souls, through dust and heat, 
Rise from disaster and defeat 

‘The stronger, 
And, conscious still of the divine 
Within them, lie on earth supine 


o longer. 
—H. W. Longfellow. 


42> 
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For the Companion. 


PENNED IN WITH A GRIZZLY. 
Tales of the Northwest. 


Numerous accounts of adventures with Old Eph- 
raim, as the grizzly is called in his native mountains, 
have come to me through an extensive frontier ac- 
quaintance. Usually these accounts bear a strong 
resemblance to each other in the details of inci- 
dent. 

A bear is seen; shots are fired, and sometimes the 
animal is killed by a lucky first shot; but generally— 
either owing to its almost bullet-proof toughness, or 
the hunter’s excitement—Bruin is not hit, or is only 
wounded. If wounded, the grizzly invariably attacks 
his assailant, and the hunter must trust to his legs, 
or to his horse, if he has one, or to the effectiveness 
of his repeating rifle at quick sight and short 
range. | 

Old Ephraim comes with a tremendous rush when 
hit not mortally. Many hairbreadth escapes occur, 
and stirring fights take place between him and his 
human foe. However, an account both amusing and 
stirring is told by a mining engineer of Montana, in 
which the grizzly plays a—for him—rather novel réle 
of camp thief and house burglar. 

“Ed” Crandall, chief engineer for a Montana min- 
ing company, tells the story, and I will give it, as 
nearly as I can, as he related it to me. 

We had been talking about grizzly-hunting. 

“My first sight of Old Ephraim,” said he, “in fact, 
my first experience with him, was just after I came 
out here, fresh from the Polytechnic Institute. It 
was in September, 1877. I landed off the stage at 
Virginia City on the 3d of August, and on the 5th I 
had the luck to meet an old friend on the street. His 
name was Adam Fuhr, and he was a school-mate at 
the district school where I learned my A B C upin 
the mountains of Western Pennsylvania. 

“Adam was delighted to see me, and he had a 
scheme to unfold immediately, in which he proposed 
I should become a partner with himself and another, 
who, he said, were going to prospect a quartz lead in 
the mountains west of Bannock City. 

“They had struck a lode near the head of Horse- 
Plain Creek, where there had been a placer excite- 
ment some years before. 

“The placer digging had played out soon, but 
Ormsby, Adam’s partner, who was there while it 
lasted, had become impressed by the quartz croppings 
he had seen among the rocks above the valley, and, 
though he left with the rest, he had intended to go 
back at some time and prospect. He had fallen in 
with Adam, and the spring before I came they had 
gone up, stayed nearly all summer, and found a lead 
that they thought worth going into. 

“As I had come out to obtain employment as a 
mining engineer, I, of course, fell in with the plan, 
as, perhaps, offering something better than wages. 
When I met them, Adam and Ormsby were getting 
together an outfit for their work—provisions, drills, 
picks and blasting powder. 

“As Ormsby was willing to take me in, I paid my 





dragged away. The boys, Adam and Ormsby, thought | frogs jumping from bogs down into the mud. I 


it the work of a mountain lion, but they were not 
certain, for the ground was so hard and dry that the 


beast, whatever it was, had left no tracks. Only the | 


| rolled over the foot of mine so as to go under as far 
| away from the bear as possible. 


“Our movements excited the bear and frightened 


faint, slightly blood-marked trail of the carcass was | him evidently, for he now began plunging wildly 


to be seen. 

“But when we went into the cabin, they changed 
their minds about its being a lion, for the brute had | 
been in there, and had done plenty of mischief. 

“The door must have come open after we left, for 
the latch, a big wooden one on the inside, was defec- 
tive; sometimes it caught, and sometimes it didn’t, 
and the region wus so solitary and so seldom visited 
by strangers that we had not thought it worth while 
to make the fastening more secure. 

‘But a trespasser had been there at last, though 
not a human one. The table, upon which had stood 
the most of our cooking utensils and the remains of | 
our breakfast, was knocked over. We never cleaned | 


| the dishes from one meal until we were ready to get 


the next. The greasy platters had been licked, and 
all the scraps eaten. A wooden pail of sugar and an 
opened can of lard had been devoured. 

‘Not satisfied with these depredations, the crea- | 
ture had pulled the blankets off the bunks, torn some 
of them, and scattered them all about the room. A | 


flying in every direction. 


about and giving vent to hoarse, frightened grunts. 
“He. knocked over the table again and sent things 
I crawled back snug | 
against the wall under my bunk and lay there in a 
condition of fright that I should have hard work to | 
“We were truly in a pretty predicament, shut in | 


describe. 
there with that big, raging brute, not a weapon to 


| hand—for our guns were hung up on the opposite 


wall—and the bunks, our only protection, liable to be 
smashed down at any moment by his powerful 
paws. 

“The grizzly, however, was as much alarmed as | 
we were. He tore about the room like a mad bull, 
bellowing and puffing as he tried his strength, 
buffetting the door and walls with blows that madé 
them shiver. 

“The windows, I should have said before, were | 
nothing but square holes in the walls, and had been 
closed by nailing boards over them. As they were | 
high, and admitted no light, the room was totally | 


sack of coffee also, in the ‘provision corner,’ was | dark. 


ripped open, and the contents were strewn about. 
“Adam and Ormsby at once concluded this to be 
the work of a bear, and, as there was no other kind | 
about, of a grizzly, although they had never heard 
of a grizzly entering a human habitation before. | 
They thought, too, that the creature would return, 
and we immediately made up our minds to lie in| 
wait with our rifles—one at a time—until it should | 
come back, when we believed, from the cover of the 


| cabin, it could be killed without danger. 


“It would come back about the same hour the next 
day, Ormsby thought, and we all agreed that the 


| creature must have had enough to eat to protect us 


from its return that night. Accordingly we hung up 
our guns,—there were old hooks of deer’s horns 
along the walls,—cooked and ate our suppers, and, 


A 


after a time, crawled into our bunks and fell fast 
asleep. 
“The bunks were both on the same side of the 


GRIZZLY TRESPASSER. 


share of the expense of outfitting, and we hired a | room; I slept on the one next the door, while Adam | 


fellow with ponies and burros to take us up. 


| and Ormsby occupied one in a corner near the fire- 


“We got up there about the middle of August, and place. It was a fairly warm night, and, as usual, in 
took up our abode in one of the five log buildings of | order that we might have a good supply of out-door 
what had once been known, in fact was still known, | air, we covered ourselves well with blankets, and left 
as ‘Dead Mule’s Diggin’s,’ a name given it by the | the door slightly ajar. 


“We could only judge of the grizzly’s whereabouts 


lost all fear of them. As the one we lived in was 
the only one with a door left hanging, it is quite 
probable that this bear, and perhaps others, had been 
inside them all before. 

FRANK WELLES CALKINS. 


For the Companion. 


FIGHTING FOR RIGHT OF WAY. 


Railway-builders meet with many obstacles in their 
work at the very outset, but with none greater than 
in obtaining “right of way.’? This means the privi- 
lege of putting the railroad where its managers pro- 
pose, and the acquiring of needful lands for stations, 


| timber-cutting, ballast-digging and the control of the 


necessary water-supply. 

In the early days of railway construction in the 
United States this was a matter of little difficulty. 
People everywhere were desirous to see these novel 


| highways of swift communication built near them, 


and generally were glad to give all the space needful. 

The Cumberland Valley Railroad, in Pennsylvania, 
one of the oldest roads in the country, passes directly 
through the main street of nearly every one of the 
half-a-dozen small cities along its course, and its sta- 
tions are on the general sidewalk. This is because 


| by its movements, and these brought him frightfully | the citizens desired it so. The townsmen of Carlisle, 


close at times. Once he sprang with his full weight | for example, made it a condition of their subscrip- 
on top of my bunk, and I could hear it creak and | tion that the road should be laid from end to end of 
strain beneath him as he reared up and pawed des- | their best street, where they had been accustomed to 


disgusted miners when the ‘pay dirt’ ceased to‘pan| “Some time after midnight I was awakened from a 
out.’ | disturbed sleep by a sniffing and a rasping sound that | 
“‘We found ourselves quartered very comfortably. | seemed to come from the centre of the room. I 
The building was a one-story log structure, about | seemed to have heard something before, a creaking 


| 


eighteen by twenty-four, with a board roof, two sin- | and scratching sound was my impression of it, and, 





gle windows, high up, and a heavy plank, or pun- | 
cheon, door. It had no floor, but there were two 
stout sleeping bunks, a rough table, a number of 


stools, and a good fireplace. Somebody, evidently, | pouring in from a full moon, and the sight that met | 


had lived there who cared for the conveniences of 
civilization. 


| 


now thoroughly aroused, I raised myself upon my 
elbow and looked. 


| 
| 


perately at the logs above. 

“It was a fearful moment for me; but, at length, | 
old Ursus lunged off to the floor again, and then a 
lucky thing happened. The bear must have caught a 












gleam of 
light between the 
boards nailed across 
the opposite win- 
dow, as he turned 
on the bunk, for 
he charged straight 
across there and 
reared up against the 
wall, and the next instant we heard a ripping sound 
of breaking nails and the clatter of the boards as 
they fell to the ground inside. 

“*He’s opened a window!’ I shouted, with the 
recklessness of great relief. 

“He was certainly trying, and we could hear him 
puffing and tugging as he struggled to pull his huge | 
body up into the opening. 

“*Ed!’ called Adam, ‘if you dare get out and open 
the door we can get rid of him now.’ It required a | 
good deal of determination to make the attempt, but 
I was close to the door and I crawled out, flung it 
open, and scrambled back to cover, in the briefest 
possible space of time. That let in the light again, 
and we could see Bruin with his forepaws and head 
out of the window trying to strain his big body after 


“The door was half-open, a flood of moonlight was | them. 


my eyes was, to say the least, startling. 
y 
“The grizzly was there, a monstrous great creature 


“After we had got comfortably settled, and sent | standing on its hind legs in front of the table and 
our ‘packer’ home with his animals, we went to work | holding in its forearms a six-quart wooden pail 
with drill, pick and powder upon the quartz lead | freshly filled with sugar, and licking out the contents 


which Ormsby had discovered. I had come prepared 
to assay, and, as we advanced on the lead, I found 
the outlook daily more favorable, but suddenly, after 
two or three weeks of hard work, the lode gave out 
entirely. It was a ‘blind lead’; one of those frag- 
ments of a vein broken off, and shoved to the surface 
in some ancient upheaval. 

‘We concluded, as we were prepared for a several 
months’ stay, to put in the time prospecting and 
hunting. We had a good time; for prospectors, you 
know, are never discouraged; they are always ex- 
pecting to ‘strike it rich’ soon, and I found it took a 
‘tenderfoot’ but a very short time to attain a solid 
state of exuberant expectancy. 

“There was an abundance of game up there; the 
black-tail, or ‘mule-deer,’ were especially numerous, 
and there were grizzlies and mountain lions to be 
met occasionally, besides smaller game— grouse, 
mountain quail and rabbit; but we had been there 
several weeks before we saw ursus horribilis, and 
when we did meet him, it was at most uncomforta- 
bly close quarters, and in a trying situation. 

“It was a strange experience—one, probably, that 
hever occurred to hunters before. 

“We came home one night, toward the last of Sep- 
tember, from a prospecting trip, and found that the 
carcass of a black-tail that was hung up on the out- 


| 


with sniffs of evident satisfaction. 

“It was that temptation, the bear’s uncontrollable 
liking for sweet, that had brought it back so soon. 

“IT was not only startled at the discovery, I was 
thoroughly frightened, and before I could collect my 
senses or make a move, I heard a sharp, frightened 
whisper from my partners’ bunk. 

* «Great Scott! Look there!’ 

“It was Adam, awakened by the licking sounds, 
and the grizzly, which had stood with its back to 
me, noticed either his whisper or his movement, and 
suddenly letting the pail fall, gave a growl, dropped 
down upon all fours, and began backing toward the 
door. Ormsby awoke and started up, but Adam 
seized him and held him down. 

** ‘It’s the bear,’ he whispered. 
he’s backin’ out. Keep still! 


its unwieldly bulk backward through so small a 

space, struck the door and, as a matter of course, 

caused it to shut. It swung noisily and latched. 
“We had trapped a grizzly, but we were in the 





| trap with him. The big brute turned round as the 
door brought him up and sniffed at the planks with a 
hoarse whine of anxiety. 


“Then Adam did a daring thing. He got out from 
under his bunk, sprang across to the wall, caught 
down his 40-90 Sharp, that hung there, loaded as | 
usual, for emergency, and, stepping close to the 
struggling brute, shoved the muzzle almost against 
its side, fired, and leaped back to shelter again. 

“I think he wasn’t out from under his bunk more 
than fifteen seconds. 

“The shot too was a well-calculated one. The 
grizzly answered the roar of the gun with a fierce 
grunt, struggled and scratched for a moment to get 
through the window-hole, and then fell back with a 
great flop and lay on its back pawing the air and 
gasping for breath. 

“We peered out from under the sheltering bunks 
fearfully, watching the great, heaving body until at 
last it rolled over on its side and lay limp and mo- 
tionless. 

“Then we got out and lighted a lantern and exam- 
ined it. It was a magnificent brute, a male, and 
weighed nearly eight hundred pounds. 





‘He’s in here, but | 
| over, and seeing from the position of the wound that 
“Just then, however, the grizzly, unable to steer 





| 
| 


‘Under the bunks, everybody,’ said Adam; ‘we’re | it was only explainable from the fact that those 


***Ad,’ said Ormsby, after looking the great beast 


the ounce and a quarter ball must have gone through 
its heart, ‘Ad, that was the coolest, grittiest thing I 
ever saw done.’ 

“IT had always known that Adam was plucky, and 
his action that night completely won my admiration. | 
I joined Ormsby in hearty praise of it. 

‘Altogether it was a strange encounter, both fear- 
ful and funny—funny after it was over—and I think 





penned in with him.’ And, with an excited scram- | buildings had stood there within the grizzly’s haunts 


side of our cabin wall had been pulled down and | ble, we plunged out and under cover of our beds like | solitary and unoccupied so long that the animal had /| the ground would possibly retain possession. 


out-door | 


seeing the daily stages run with a grand flourish. 

But before long property owners saw the wisdom 
of making corporations pay for this privilege, and 
for every other; and there is perhaps no calting 
which more requires tact and skill in negotiation, as 
well as acuteness of business-sense, than that of the 
man who must overcome the difficulties in procuring 
the right of way for a projected railway. 

The early railroads west of the Mississippi River 
were aided by the national government, which not 
only gave them a general right of way across public 
lands, but endowed them with immense areas of land 
besides. These roads, therefore, had no difficulty 
in respect to this preliminary matter, except in some 
regions, like Oregon, previously settled. 

Nevertheless, nearly every one of the railroads in 
the Rocky Mountain region has encountered the 
greatest obstacles in gaining possession of its right 
of way—obstacles purposely thrown in its way 
through the covetousness of rivals; and some of the 
most exciting events in the history of the West have 
occurred in connection with contests thus caused. 

Cases where a railroad has resisted the crossing of 
its tracks by a competing line might be mentioned 
by the dozen. Public opinion is first sought to be 
influenced against the new road; then the courts are 
invoked, and the delays of the law are brought to 
bear on every imaginable pretext. 

When this seems likely to fail, or has come to an 
end, active takes the place of passive resistance, and 
the workmen of the rival are mobbed; or loaded 
trains are left standing on the track where the new 
road desires to put in its crossing; or an engine may 
even be wrecked on a side track there, making a 
crossing impossible. Every one knows that these 
measures will all fail in the end, but they add bur- 
dens to the new-comer. 

Scores of examples of this sort of thing might be 
mentioned -in all parts of the country, but one in 
Denver is a good type. 

When the Burlington and Missouri River Company 
built its new line from Chicago to Denver, and had 
| reached the outskirts of Denver, it wished to enter 

the Union station. No one questioned the propriety 
| of this except the competing companies, who united 
| in every sort of opposition, sentimental and practi- 
| cal. The Burlington’s tracks were brought as near 
as possible, and the nearer they approached, the hot- 
| ter waxed the quarrel. 
One Sunday morning, daylight showed the dwellers 
| along Wiwatta Street that their pavement was being 
| torn up, and a rough railway track hurriedly being 
| laid down by as many men as could crowd together. 
| It was Sunday; no legal means could be brought to 
| bear to stop the work; there were men enough to 
| resist force on the part of the enemy, and before 
night the locomotives and cars of the “Burlington 
Route’”’ stood by the platform of the Union station. 

A more specific struggle over right of way has 
| taken place several times in the West, where rival 
| companies sought, by preoccupation, to prevent each 
| Other from entering desirable territory, or taking a 
| coveted route. 
| The greatest contests over the right of way ever 
known, however, are a part of the joint history of 
the Denver and Rio Grande, that remarkable narrow- 


| gauge railway of Colorado, and the Atchison, To- 


peka and Santa Fé, the great Southern line across 
the plains and into Old Mexico. 

In 1878 both these road were preparing to push 
westward and southward. A barrier to progress in 
the southerly direction was the Raton Range of 
mountains in northeastern New Mexico, through 
which there was only one good pass. Upon this each 
company had its eye, and intended to place its hand. 

The narrow-gauge line was completed, at that date, 
to the El Moro coal-mines near Trinidad, only four 
miles from the pass, while the Santa Fé’s tracks ended 
at La Junta, a hundred miles distant. The engineers 
of the Santa Fé company, however, had surveyed a 
route over Raton Pass, and in February, 1879, were 
ready to build toward it. This caused Mr. Robinson, 
the chief engineer, to make a trip to that region, for 
the purpose of confirming the survey and continuing 
construction from La Junta onward. 

The Denver people were watching sharply, and 
when Mr. Robinson did not stop at Trinidad, but, 
instead, went straight up the mountain, they inferred 
that he was intending to begin work at once in the 
pass, and therefore became greatly alarmed for their 
own chances. 

The land on the saddle between the mountains was 
the private property of an old settler known far and 
wide as Uncle Dick. The general United States 
grant of land to the Santa Fé line did not cover this 
private farm, of course, which was no longer the 
government’s to give. It must be bought, or it could 
be “condemned” by any railway corporation needing 
to go through the pass, and the first one actually on 
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The managers of the Denver and Rio Grande | Some persons were killed outright, and others | 1866, the Princess Dagmar of Denmark, a sister | 


therefore decided to steal a march, and gathered | 
together that night as many workmen as could 


crippled for life. 
Each crowd, of course, was nominally a sheriff’s 


|of the Princess of Wales and of King George of 
Greece. The match seems to have been one of 


be assembled. Friends sent word of this to Mr. | posse comitatus, for all this fighting was strictly | pure affection; forever since, Alexander's domestic 


Robinson, and the news reached him at Uncle | 
Dick’s cabin in the pass, at nine o’clock in the | 
evening. 

Mounting his horse, he rode with- 
out an instant’s delay to Trinidad, 
and by midnight had hired about 
thirty men, who were hurried into 
the pass and set to work at points of 
control all along the desired line, the 
survey of which 


had been prop- 
erly filed in 
Washington. 


When, therefore, 
the narrow-guage 
men had marched 
over from the 
coal-mines at earliest 
dawn, they found the 
Santa Fé already in 
possession—entrench- 
ed in fact,—and knew 
they had been out- 
flanked. 

A few days after 
this bit of generalship 
at Raton Pass, an- 
other and far greater 
struggle began between these same corporations in 
Colorado. 

The grand cajion of the Arkansas is a gorge, at | 
some points two thousand feet deep, yet so narrow 
at the bottom between vertical precipices of rock 
that the river fills it, very nearly, or quite, from 
wall to wall. It had long been understood that | 
one railway track might be built through this | 
cafion and thus get comparatively easy access to 
the populous upper valley of the Arkansas, and 
to Leadville’s wonderful silver-camps. 

In the early spring of 1879, each of these roads 
had its eye upon the cajion and upon its rival. 

One day word came to the superintendent of the 
Santa Fé’s work, who happened that day to be at 
La Junta, that on the next morning the Denver 
and Rio Grande people would begin work in the 
Arkansas cafion. He saw that they must be frus- 
trated instantly, or his own company would lose 
all chance of possession. 

Forcing an engineer at La Junta to start out 
without orders, he made his way to Pueblo as fast 
as locomotive wheels could be made to carry him. 
Pausing only-long enough to telegraph to friends 
ahead, he leaped upon the back of a horse in 
waiting for him, and galloped westward, knowing 
that a few moments later the train bearing the 
workinen of his rival would follow him to the en- 
trance of the cafion, for the narrow-guage line 
was already as near as that to the disputed defile. 

By rapid riding, he reached Cafion City, thirty- 
two miles away, dashed into the village, swung 
his hat, and shouted a summons that brought a 
motley crowd hurrying after him, with shovels 
and picks. 

Twenty minutes more, and the superintendent 
was posting his forces in the crevices between the 
mighty walls, where every man had begun digging 
with feverish zeal before the working train of the 
enemy had halted at the mouth of the gorge. Its 
crew found themselves too late; but the victorious 
superintendent’s poor horse, ‘‘who saved the day,” 
sank down dead under the shadow of the lofty | 
walls. 

This was the dramatic beginning of one of the 
bitterest little civil wars known to our annals. | 
Both corporations kept men at work, struggling | 
elbow to elbow, each striving to baffle and keep | 
out the other. Forts were built at certain narrow 
points; artillery, loaded with shrapnel, were 
mounted; and determined guards set to defend 
them. 

Working trains on the Denver and Rio Grande | 
were armed with howitzers, while militiamen and 
sheriff's deputies escorted passenger-trains between | 
Denver and Cajion City. 

I was sworn in to take the place of a timid mail- 
agent for a brief period on one of these trains, 
and was loaded down with revolvers, while my | 
car looked like an arsenal. 

Tracks were torn up, telegraph wires were cut, 
and corporation property generally was destroyed. 
In South Pueblo riot followed riot. 'The large stone | 
round-house was fortified, and a pitched battle | 
ensued between crowds of ruffianly men on each 
side, hired at twenty dollars a day for the purpose. | 


FIGHTING FOR RIGHT 




















within the lines of legal form in serving and re- 
sisting processes ! 

While mercenaries fought and raved in South 
Pueblo, lawyers quarrelled and 
fumed in Denver. Injunction and 
counter-injunction, decision, appeal 
and reversal followed one another 
in bewildering succession, so that 
the narrow-gauge road would be 

pronounced the prop- 
erty of one company 
in the morning, and 
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of its antagonists in the 


ya afternoon, to be handed | 


back again the next day. 

It was autumn before the conflict 
was finished; but the plucky little 
narrow-gauge won, and owes its 
wide-reaching prosperity in Colo- 
rado and Utah to-day to its victory in the Royal 
Gorge. 


OF WAY. 


ERNEST INGERSOLL. 
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THE SHIPS. 


Yon deep bark goes 

Where traffic flows. 

From lands of sun to lands of snows; 
This happier one, 

Its course is run, 

From lands of snow to lands of sun. 


—T. Buchanan Read. 


—————-_—-§4>-— 
THE CZAR ALEXANDER. 


The present Czar, Alexander the Third, as- 
cended the autocratic throne in March, 1881, under 
circumstances peculiarly gloomy. His father, the 
mildest, the most enlightened, and the most liberal 
sovereign who ever ruled over the Russian mil- 
lions, had been assassinated by the Nihilists. 

Of the new Czar people outside of Russia knew 
little. It was said that he had had some relations 





with the revolutionary party during his father’s | 


lifetime, and that on one occasion his father had 
confined him as a prisoner in his own palace for a 


long time, a punishment for some act of disobe- | 


dience. 

It has been the custom in Europe that the heir 
to a crown shall keep aloof from the public 
affairs of the country which he will some day 
be summoned to reign over; and this custom, 
confining the heir to merely private duties and 
pleasures, has served to keep him in obscurity. 

Soon after the accession of Alexander the 
Third, however, it became evident that his was a 
very different character from that of his gentle 
and liberal father. That father had been, indeed, 
more German than Russian in training, predilec- 
tions and tastes. He had remained in close per- 
sonal and political intimacy with the court of his 
uncle, the German Emperor, throughout his reign. 

But the new Czar proved to be a man of strong 
and even headlong passions, with rather a Russian 
than a German cast of nature, haughty and over- 


bearing, and devoted to the antocratic traditions | 


of the Russian crown. 

During his reign of seven years he has not sought 
to give any measure of liberty to his subjects. 
All the old tyranny which was practised under his 
haughty grandfather, Nicholas, has been contin- 
ued, and no serious attempt has been made to re- 
form and purify the corrupt administration of the 
State. 

Alexander the Third resembles his father as lit- 
tle in personal appearance as in character and aim. 
The late Czar, and indeed the Czar Nicholas be- 
fore him, were eminently handsome men; tall and 


well-built, with a manly beauty of feature which | 


was universally remarked. 

The present Czar, on the other hand, is thick- 
set and of only medium height, with irregular 
features, fiery black eyes, a swarthy complexion, 
and a heavy brown mustache and beard reaching 
down upon his chest. 

But there is one trait of Alexander, at least, 
that is highly creditable to him. He is ardently 
devoted to his wife and children. He married, in 


life, at least, has been a pattern for all his sub- 
| jects. 

When, recently, the Czarina’s birthday ap- 
proached, her imperial husband thought he would 
|make her a unique gift. He sent agents all 





through Europe, to buy the rarest and most beau- | 


| tiful emeralds they could find. He had forty of 
these brilliant gems set in a necklace, which he 
| presented to her. It is said that so delighted was 
she with so splendid a gift, that she danced around 
the palace saloons, with the necklace held high in 
| the air. 

On another recent occasion, the Czar showed 
his deep affection for his family. His children, 
visiting their royal relatives in Denmark, were 
taken down with a severe attack of the measles. 

The Czar, although he had pressing duties which 
called him home to St. Petersburg, would not 
leave them until they had recovered. When that 
took place the Baltic Sea was frozen, and the 
Czar had to go home by the roundabout route 
through Berlin. 

Such are some of the traits of the man who, 
probably more than any other, has it in his hands 
to decide whether there shall be war or peace in 
Europe. 
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For the Companion. 
A NEW YEAR’S SONNET. 


I stand bo-deg oo on a mountain height. 
About me throng the ghosts of perished nan 
Some wreathed in smiles, some touched by pensive 


tears, 
Some bent in weakness, some crowned by might; 
So old are some, their locks gleam snowy-white. 
And of these eidolons, each phantom rears 
So wan a forehead, it half disappears, 
Like a star-shadow, dying into light. 
And now, with voices soft, mysterious, low, 
The phantoms whisper round me, and I seem 
To hear life’s blended memories come and go 
In strange ethereal music fitfully: 
The wailing sweetness of far winds at sea, 
When twilight steals above the waves that dream! 


PAUL HAMILTON HAYNE. 
en oe 


GENIUS IS INDUSTRY. 


There is no respect of classes with genius. It 
‘enters the cottage of the poor, and the mansion of 
the rich. Unlike what we call talents, it is inher- 
ited by no one; like virtue, it is a possession of 
the individual, and not of the family. ; 

Dr. Smiles, in his ‘Life and Labor,” prints a 
| list of eighty-one names of illustrious scientific 
|men, philosophers, poets, novelists, dramatists, 
| historians, reformers, statesmen and generals. 
Twenty-seven names belong to the aristocratic 
class, twenty-seven to the middle class, and twen- 
ty-seven to the working class, from which fact it 
seems to be true that great men come from all 
ranks and classes. 

A great genius resembles Melchizedek, in that, 
intellectually, he is ‘‘witnout father, without 
mother,” without genealogy. He is his own an- 
cestors and posterity, for he begins and ends with 
himself. 
| The Adams family, the Bayard family, the 
| Breckenridge family, and the Beecher family are 
illustrations of the fact that great talents may de- 
scend to the third and fourth generation; but 
from these four illustrious American families there 
has risen but one genius—Henry Ward Beecher. 
Six of the leading representative statesmen of the 
formative period of the Republic—Hamilton, Sam 
Adams, Jefferson, Calhoun, Clay and Webster— 
| have no “genealogy.” 

It is hard to define the word genius, by which 

we express the subtle, elusive something that 
|makes a man great. The word itself, coming 
| from the Latin, emphasizes man’s belief in the 
| supernatural origin of the something which dies 
| with him. For the genius of the Latins was a 
| guardian deity, which was born and which died 
| with the person whose actions it directed. 

Ruskin says that genius is the power of pene- 
trating into “the root and deep places of the sub- 
| ject.” This definition recalls Newton’s explana- 
|tion of his achievements in science— “always 
| thinking of it”’—meaning his ability to concen- 
trate his intellect on the subject of his search. 
But then Newton, it may be observed, was a very 
modest man. He was more. He was unconscious 
of his great mind, and illustrated the remark of 
the physiologist who said, ‘““No man was ever a 
great man who wanted to be one.” 

But John Dalton, the great chemist who devel- 
| oped the atomic theory, held with Newton that his 

genius was nothing but the power of patient in- 

| dustry laboring continuously at a subject until he 
saw through it. We commend his words, when 
complimented at a public meeting, on his discov- 
eries : 

“Tf I have succeeded better than many, it has 
been chiefly, nay, I may say almost solely, from 
unwearied assiduity. It is not so much from any 
superior genius that one man possesses Over an- 
| Other, but more from attention to study and per- 
| severance in the objects before them, that some 
men rise to greater eminence than others. This 
it is, in my opinion, that makes one man succeed 
better than another.” 

Dalton’s “unwearied assiduity” impelled him to 
observe and compare until his death, in his seventy- 
eighth year. On the last night of his earthly life, 
he wrote the day’s record in his book of meteoro- 
| logical observations, of which he had made more 
| than two hundred thousand during half a cen- 








| tury. 


One cannot promise himself, and keep his word, 


| that he will be a genius, but he can be industrious, 


and he can train his mind to concentrate itself. 

“If it pleases God to take any of my children, I 
hope it will be Isaac,” said a father. Isaac was a 
very dull boy. But when the “dull boy” died at 
the early age of forty-seven, he was known as the 
great Dr. Isaac Barrow. He had filled the Greek 
and the mathematical chairs at Cambridge, had 
written several books on geometry and mathe- 
matics, and composed series of sermons, which 
are still read because they are storehouses of 
thought, and enforce lessons of industry, godli- 
ness, prayerfulness, and truthfulness. 

He, too, ascribed his success to his industry, 
and not to his natural parts. 

——~—e—__——- 
REMINDERS OF THE PAST. 

The venerable Asa Packer, who began life as the 
driver of a canal-boat on the Lehigh River, and be- 
queathed his vast wealth to found a great, free scien- 


| tific university, always kept in his house remem- 


brances of each phase and struggle of his long life. 
When he celebrated his fiftieth wedding day, among 
the golden offerings sent to him and his wife he 
placed the shining brass stew-pan and tin cups which 
had been used in cooking their humble meals in the 
cabin of the canal-boat half a century before. 

Gillott, who amassed a huge fortune by the inven- 
tion of the steel pen, always kept in his magnificent 
picture-gallery, and bequeathed to his descendants as 
a precious heirloom, a rough wooden settle taken 
from an inn in which he had sat, footsore and well- 
nigh penniless, on the first day of his entrance into 
London. 

It is acommon and natural desire with successful 
men, who have struggled up, unaided, from poverty, 
to keep some tangible proof of their hardships and 
triumphs. The effect is salutary, if only as a whole- 
some reminder to their children that their elevation 
was due to honest labor, and not to noble descent. 

But some men, and even some women and children, 
are fond of keeping mementoes which recall the mis- 
takes and failures of their lives, of brooding over 
them, and of measuring the future by the defeats of 
the past. This is neither wholesome nor wise. 

If you would make your life helpful and beautiful, 
do not go through it, like the galley slave, chained to 
a dead body. If your past has been miserable, weak, 
or even criminal, ignore it. A man who is climbing 
a hill, when he falls, does not look at the mud about 
him; he rises and runs forward. Begin the world 
afresh every morning. 

“He who would conquer a continent,” said the 
Greek poet, ‘‘must burn his ship behind him.” 

Young men and girls of imaginative minds are, 
oddly enough, most given to this melancholy regret 
for departed days. They look upon the present as 
ignoble and matter-of-fact. No matter how common- 
place and dull to-day may be, it is always better than 
yesterday, in that itis alive. It is always great, be- 
cause it holds the one chance for us to choose hon- 
esty and truth and happiness and God. 

Let the dead bury its dead. Work while it is called 
to-day. 

———~o—____—__ 


MADISON’S OPINION. 


Dr. Alfred Elwyn, a venerable Philadelphian, 
whose high position had brought him into contact 
with many men famous in our early history, used to 
relate a circumstance which is of singular historic 
interest in the light of events which followed it. 

After Doctor Elwyn had left college he was sent by 
his father to pay his respects to his old friends, John 
Randolph and Mr. Madison, in Virginia, and to form 
their acquaintance. The young man found his way 
on horseback over the corduroy roads in Virginia, 
through a driving storm, to the plantation of Mr. 
Madison, whom he described as a man of common- 
place appearance except for his great earnestness 
and sincerity of manner. 

Mrs. Dolly Madison was as energetic and charming 
a hostess in her own plain dwelling as in the White 
House. Mr. Madison had been ill, and received his 
young guest in bed. 

Once or twice during the evening a tall, handsome, 
mulatto woman entered the room to perform some 
menial service. Her eyes were full of misery, and 
there was about her the look of one playing a silent 
part in some terrible tragedy. The young man’s 
eyes followed her curiously, and his host observed it. 

“You are looking at that poor woman?” he said. 

“Yes. Slavery is a thing unknown to me, and, 
naturally, interesting,” explained the visitor. 

“That woman’s husband belongs to a neighboring 
planter, who is going to Louisiana. I am not able to 
buy him, and hence they will be separated to-day for 
life.” 

Mr. Madison spoke with much feeling. He was 
silent for a few minutes, and then, raising himself in 
the bed, said vehemently, “I am a slave-holder. I do 
not know that slavery is wrong, but it is an evil to 
both white and black; and I believe, young man, 
that you will live to see the day when that question 
will tear this republic into fragments.” 

The incident, repeated by Doctor Elwyn frequently 
before the Civil War, is of interest to all historical 
students. 
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MEETING THE GOVERNOR. 


As Washington’s Birthday is near at hand, it may 
be well to call attention to a pleasant and appropri- 
ate custom that is growing up in Massachusetts. 

The Governor of the Commonwealth devotes a 
few hours of each Washington’s Birthday to a gen- 
eral reception at the State House. He is visited by 
and he greets citizens of every party, young and old, 
of both sexes, who then call to pay their respects. 
The occasion is becoming every year more enjoya- 
ble, and the number of those who take the opportu. 
nity to present themselves before the Chief Magis. 
trate increases steadily. 

There is something peculiarly fitting in this cus. 
tom. Washington himself was a model Chief Execu- 
tive, and an embodiment of the idea of a citizen 
magistrate,—one of the people, elevated for a time 
to the place of first authority, but never ceasing to 





be one of them. Of great dignity and equal mod- 
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COMPANION. 





esty, he was a striking example of the bearing a 
Chief Magistrate should observe toward the people, 
as the respect in which he is held exemplifies the 
proper attitude of the people toward him whom they 
have chosen to the first office in their gift. 

We heartily commend this custom to the people of 
other States, as one that will serve very greatly to 
soften the asperity of politicians toward opponents, 
and to draw public officers and the people nearer 
together. 


+o 
THE KING’S CIGAR. 


Victor Emmanuel, King of Italy, had rough fea- 
tures, small, piercing eyes, a fierce expression, a bulky 
figure, and an abrupt manner. Foreigners thought he 
approached the verge of ugliness, so forbidding was 
his appearance; but the Italians distinguished him 
from all other kings by calling him “Jl Re Galantu- 
omo”—King Honest-Man. 

He was a sagacious ruler, who knew when to speak 
and when to keep silent. In October, 1867, Garibaldi 
escaped from Caprera,—though six ships-of-war 
guarded the island,—entered Florence, made a speech 
at the railway station, and departed to emancipate 
the Roman States from papal domination, and annex 
them to the Kingdom of Italy. 

Victor Emmanuel was perplexed as to the course 
he should pursue. If he were to arrest Garibaldi, | 
the people would revolt. If he did not suppress the 
expedition, France threatened him with a declara- | 
tion of war. His heart was with Garibaldi, but he 
deemed the expedition rash and premature. | 

While the King was in this perplexed condition, 
the Chief of the Police, on being informed of Gari- 
baldi’s presence in Florence, inquired of Rattazzi 
whether or not the Liberator should be arrested. 

Rattazzi, who had resigned his position as Prime | 
Minister, though still provisionally at the head of | 
affairs, answered as an Italian diplomatist : | 

“Having resigned office, I cannot be responsible | 
for so grave an act as the arrest of Garibaldi. Ask 
Cialdini; he is to be Prime Minister.” 

The Chief of Police sought Cialdini, who was not 
willing to take the responsibility. ‘I have not yet 
succeeded in forming a Cabinet,” said he, “and 
therefore cannot give any orders.” 

The perplexed Chief sought the King, stated the 
case, and asked to be instructed as to his duty. Vic- 
tor Emmanuel drew out his cigar-case, looking fixedly 
at the Chief. He selected a cigar and lighted it; 
went to an open window, leaned out, and smoked 
vigorously. 

The Chief waited ten minutes for an answer, and 
then, as the King had not spoken a word, repeated 
his request for instructions. The King did not speak 
nor move, but continued to smoke vigorously. 

Light then dawned upon the obtuse mind of the 
Chief. He went away; Garibaldi was not arrested; 
the King was not compromised with his subjects. 
The disastrous end of the expedition at Mentana, a | 
few days later, which the King had foreseen, saved 
him from French interference, and thus from disas- 
trous embarrassments. 


—___+o+_____ 
“RUSSIAN SCANDAL.” 


There is an amusing game, known as “Russian 
Scandal,” which is played as follows: An anecdote— 
it should be one not generally known—is written 
down on paper, and then whispered to one member 
of the company. He repeats it to his neighbor, and 
so the anecdote is handed on from person to person, 
until it reaches the last one, who repeats it aloud. 

The paper is then read, and the amusement arises 
from noting how thoroughly the story has been 
altered by its passage through eight or ten people. 

At a London party the anecdote chosen for the 
game was a story of Chief Baron Pollock, Sir William 
Follet, and another lawyer named Thesiger. They 
had been dining at the Lord Mayor’s banquet, and, 
as they were looking for their hats, on coming away, 
Thesiger said to Follet, pointing to a hat: 

“I can’t find your Castor, but here’s Pollock’s (Pol- 
lux).” 

It was handed from one person to another until it 
came to the turn of a lady to send it onwards. She 
confessed to the gentleman to whom she had to re- 
peat it that she only remembered it was a story about 
some hats after dinner. 

He said, ‘I only know of one such story and it 
must be that,’ and accordingly he sent on his anec- 
dote. At last it came out thus: 

“The Duke of Rutland took Theodore Hook’s hat 
by mistake, and Hook said he was sorry it was not a 
good one.” 

Not only was the original story lost in transmitting 
it, but also the point of the second anecdote. The 
name of one of the Duke’s estates is Belvoir, pro- 
nounced beaver. Hook said: 

“I wish I had as fine a beaver (Belvoir) as Your 
Grace.” 








— ter 
BREAD DAY IN NORMANDY. 


A writer in the Epoch gives an interesting account 
of bread-making in a French peasant’s family, and it 
is one which will no doubt arouse in the American 
housewife an increased attachmcnt to her own meth- 
ods of work. 

On calling at the farm-house, the travellers were 
offered a lunch consisting of cider, goats’ cheese, and 
hard, heavy bread. The loaf placed upon the table 
was one of a half-dozen resembling cart-wheels, 
which had been leaning against the wall, and was 
cut with a small saw made for the purpose. 

These loaves are baked but once a month, bread- 
day ina Norman peasant’s family somewhat resem- 
bling washing-day with us. 

After luncheon, the daughter of the house took the 
visitors to a picturesque stone building where the 
bread was made, and where several pairs of sabots, 
or wooden shoes, hung against the wall, looking as 
white as if they had been painted. In one corner of 
the place was a large inclosure surrounded by boards, 
which were also snow-white. This was the dough- 
trough. 

Once’ a month the father of the family and his 
hired man here set the yeast rising. Flour and 


water are stirred together with huge wooden spades, | 


and when it approaches the proper consistency, the 
men put on the sabots, jump in, and begin kneading. 
They hop and prance, stamp and kick, until they 


| book from his pocket, filled up a check for the sum, 


have no strength left, and when that process is fin- | 
ished, the dough is baked in a huge oven. 
“In America bread-making is woman’s work,’ re- 
marked a visitor. 
“Ah,” exclaimed the little Norman girl, “how cruel 
you men are! I would rather shoe horses!” 


SE ——— 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH. 


Every nation has its own idea of what is funny. 
Would our readers like to have a specimen of the 
anecdotes which the French people find amusing? 
We will translate one from a recent French news- 
paper, which turns upon the supposed eccentricity of 
the English. ‘The race of the great eccentrics,” it 
says, “is not yet extinct in Great Britain. Several 
representatives of it still exist there, of whom the 
most noted at present is Sir William Draggs. 


“Last autumn, Sir William took a cab at Brighton 
to convey him to the waterside, whence he was going 
to rejoin his yacht, lying at anchor. 

*““*Wait for me here,’ he said to the cabman, as he 
stepped into his boat. 

“The voyage was designed to be a mere trial trip, 
but the yacht behaved so well that Monsieur Draggs 
suddenly made up his mind to sail around the worth. 
Meanwhile, what did the cabman do on Brighton 
Beach? He waited. The next day, and the next, 
and on the days following he did not budge; only 
he obtained permission to put up a kind of shed in 
which to shelter himself and his horse. 

“A year rolled away. The cabman lived on the 
beach, smoking his pipe at the door of his shed, 
where he stood, whip in hand, waiting. As to his 
horse, always in harness, he grew fatter every hour. 

“One morning, the lookout signalled the yacht of 
Sir William Draggs, which, after having made the 
voyage round the world, was returning to England. 
The first person whom Sir William saw, as he put 
foot upon shore, was his cabman. So far as could be 
discerned, he showed not the least surprise. 

“SAll right,’ he said, ‘how much do I owe you?’ 

“The cabman presented his bill carefully made out. 
It amounted to fifteen hundred pounds. Without 
change of countenance, Sir William drew his check- 





and handed it to the cabman. } 

‘***Now drive me to my hotel,’ said Sir Draggs. 

‘He placed himself in the vehicle. When it reached 
its destination, he alighted and turned to enter the 
hotel. The cabman stopped him. ‘My fare, please,’ 
said he. 

“Tt is just,’ replied Sir William, and handed the 
cabman two shillings.” 

For more than a century the French have keenly 
relished such absurd stories as this, and the supply 
continues to meet the demand. Many readers, it is 
said, accept them as truthful, thinking nothing too 
absurd can be believed of eccentric Englishmen. 


———+er—____ 
STEALING A SPEECH. 


There is a story told of two clergymen who slept in 
the same room, though in different beds, the night 
previous to the day on which they were to preach be- 
fore a religious association. One of them, thinking 
his colleague to be asleep, rehearsed his sermon. The 
other was awake, and heard every word; the next 
day he preached it as his own, much to the consterna- | 
tion of its composer. 





Lord Holland tells a similar story of the brilliant 
Sheridan, illustrative of that orator’s duplicity and 
impudence. Lord Holland had given notice in the 
House of Lords of a motion for an inquiry into the 
causes of the failure of the Duke of York’s expedi- 
tion to Holland. 

Sheridan also gave notice of a similar motion in 
the House of Commons. Calling at Holland House, 
he procured from Lord Holland all the materials he 
had collected, among which was a long paper that | 
had been confidentially communicated to him. 

Lord Holland intrusted to him these materials on 
Sheridan’s protestation that he would not use them; 
but the day before the time appointed to discuss the 
subject in the House of Lords, Sheridan made his 
speech in the Commons, and used without scruple 
Holland’s materials, repeating word for word the 
confidential document. 

Lord Holland adds that Sheridan’s conversation 
was so fascinating, and he defended himself with 
such archness when attacked for the artifice, that he, 
his amass could not help winking at the petty 
trick. 


———— +o 
ABSENT-MINDED. 


Many anecdotes have been related concerning the 
eccentricities of Dr. Lyman Beecher, and Mr. Stan- 
ton’s recent volume of ‘‘Random Recollections” adds 
still another. We wonder whether the eloquent di- 
vine ever grew so absorbed in praying as to forget 
the preaching? 

One Sunday he came in late; the house was packed. 
He walked rapidly up the aisle, with a roll of blotted 
manuscript in his hand, ascended the pulpit, opened 
the Bible, spread his manuscript, took his text, and 
was about to begin his sermon without any prelimi- 
nary exercises. 

One of the elders rose from his pew and stood. The 
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Barry’s Tricopherous is not a dye, it cleanses, | 

thickens and softens the hair, it cures baldness. _[Adv. | 
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ANOTHER REDUCTION IN PRICE, 
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BOYS NOTICE! Two more months of good skating left. To close out our stock we again reduce the 
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elder. 
same down the stairs, and they met. The elder 
whispered in the ear of the doctor, who reascended, 
closed his Bible, and said, ‘Let us pray.” 

This was a specimen of many such performances. 
I don’t know any better way of ting for it 





| elder looked at the doctor, the doctor looked at the | 
The elder came out of his pew, the doctor | 


order, as indicated below. These Skates are used by ladies as well as by gentlemen. 
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PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
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than to tell what the doctor said to us at the semi- 
nary, when giving a iecture on oratory: 

“Young gentlemen,” said he, “don’t stand before 
a looking-glass and make gestures. Pump yourselves 
brimful of your subject till you can’t hold another 
drop, and then knock out the bung and let nature 
caper.” 

n the instance of the sermon, the doctor had 
pumped himself full in his library, and when he 
_— 1ed the church, was too eager to knock out the 

ung. 

—— +e 


MISJUDGED. 


Every one knows the injured expression of counte- 
nance which marks the unjustly suspected. One 
night, Mr. Emerson was to read a paper before a 
select company, and when he mounted the platform, 
the reporters were ready, at the tables below, to 
catch every word he should utter. 


The philosopher noticed them, and prefaced _his 
discourse with the request that no report should be 
made of it. All the men ares put away paper 
and pencil, with the exception of one, who instantly 
fell to work with the greatest energy. 

Mr. Emerson glanced at him several times, as he 
went on speaking, and finally paused, saying, “In 
| spite of my request that I should not be reported, I 
see that one of the gentlemen at the press-tables is 
making copious notes of my paper.” 

Instantly every eye was turned upon the offending 
scribe. Rising from his seat, he replied, with an in- 
jured expression : 

‘““No, Mr. Emerson, I was not rye | 
the kind. I was busy writing on a priv 
my own!” 


anything of 
ate werk of 


He was a writer of serial stories as well as a news- 
gatherer; but one would scarcely care to possess the 
sensibilities of the man who could concentrate his 
mind on a ‘“‘work of his own” while Emerson’s pearls 





of thought were falling about him. 
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For the Companion. 


ON A MEXICAN BEACH. 


I stroll along the shining sand, 
And watch the breakers ebb and flow 
Upes the strange Pacific strand, 
neath the skies of Mexico. 


The shells o’er which the surges rush 
Are tin with a sunrise gleam, 
As though some sea-born Turner’s brush 
Would fain translate a vivid dream. 
The cranes, with dainty pipmage white 
As breakers’ foam, stalk here and there; 
And one blue heron stays his flight 
A moment—awkward, yet so fair. 


Upon the hills all brown and bare, 
eath southern sun in rainless skies, 
The cactus fruits, with deep-red glare, 
From plains of dusty sage-brush rise. 
The eastward mountains, gray and gaunt, 
Stand gu above the sunny vale; 
And canyons that the vision haunt 
Seem whispering many a border tale. 


And far away the blue sea sweeps 
Till vision can no farther go, 
And even fancy nods and sleeps, 

Like everything in Mexico. 


EARL MARBLE. 
—————-_-_—~+~or ---—— 
For the Companion. 


DECISION. 


A teacher in one of the large colleges for women 
in the Eastern States lately told a little incident, 
which may be of use to some of the girl-friends 
of the Companion. At recreation hour on one 
Sunday evening a large number of the girls had 
assembled in the parlor. They began to talk and | 
laugh, quietly at first; then the conversation ran | 
into gossip, and the laughter grew more boister- 
ous and frivolous. 

“T felt,” said the teacher, “‘that the effect of the 
calm of the day, and of its solemn services, was 
being wholly destroyed. It was not the way in 
which girls who professed to serve Christ should 
spend His day, if they hoped to come closer to 
Him; but there was no actual infraction of school 
laws, and I had not the courage to interfere. 

“At last, a very young girl, a member of the 
lowest class, came in. She glanced around, with 
a startled, pained look; then, after a moment’s 
hesitation, she walked to the piano, and began to 
touch the keys softly. As the music stole through 
the air, the noise was hushed. 

“*Why not have a little singing?’ she said to 
those nearest her, and struck the first chords of 
‘Lead, Kindly Light.’ 

“In a few moments every voice had joined in 
the hymn so dear to us all. The girls are fond of 
sacred music. One hymn after another was sung 
with fervent feeling, until at last they separated 
for the night. Not one of them guessed how 
firmly and gently they had been led by a child 
into the right path.” 

The story recalls a similar anecdote of a mem- 
ber of the New York Stock Exchange who was 
present at a conference between half-a-dozen men 
who controlled the market. A certain action was 
proposed which would prove of enormous advan- 
tage to themselves, but which would result in 
bankruptcy and misery to a great many people 
who were not informed of this plan of the leading 
speculators. 

The gentleman who had just joined the confer- 
ence looked about him and saw in every face an 
inner consciousness of wrong-doing. Then he 
said, with a smile, “It would be advisable, of 
course, if it were right. But it is not honest.” 

Not a single man had the courage to insist upon 
carrying out the project. 

The time will come to every reader of these 
lines when, by a firm word gently spoken, he can 
lead his fellows into the path of right. 

If it should seem impossible for him to speak 
to them, if the heart fails and the voice chokes, let 
him remember that the words he would utter are 
already spoken in the conscience of every one 
present. In all probability each one is waiting, 
hopeful to hear the call to do right, but without 
the courage to speak it. 

He will only give voice to their better natures if 
he utters the word in season. 


ter 
ANTI-SLAVERY PRINCIPLES. 


“And so thee has refused to marry Frank ?” 
said Grandma Little, settling herself at her knit- 
ting, and looking mildly over her glasses at her 
favorite granddaughter, who loved dearly to talk 
things over with this sage counsellor. 

“Yes, grandma,” said Elinor bravely, though 
her eyes filled with tears. “I knew it would never 
do for us to think of marriage.” 

«But he seemed devoted to thee.” 

“So he was—to me! But that didn’t prevent 
him from forgetting his duty in other directions. 
You see, grandma, I never should dare marry a 
man who would make a slave of his mother.” 

“Surely not, dear. But that is hard to believe 
of Frank, he seems so ready to do for others.” 

“So he is, for every one except those nearest 
him. He will let his sisters climb in and out of a 
carriage without offering a hand to help them, 
though he seems to feel that I am incapable of 








performing any service for myself. His mother is 
his unpaid servant; she brushes his clothes, runs 
up and down stairs to do his errands, lifts her 
own coal-hods, and cooks his dinners. And for 
those services not a word of thanks or approval 
does she receive; he takes her slavery as if it 
were only his due.” 
‘But how can thee know all this, granddaugh- 
| ter ?” asked the dear old lady, who feared to blame 
any one unjustly. 
“Oh, everyone knows everything in a little 
|country town,” said Elinor, nodding wisely. 
“And that isn’t all. He is so occupied in dancing 
| attendance on me, that he even leaves his work 
outside the house for his mother to do, if she can, 
or leave undone, if it is beyond her strength. No, 
| grandma, I can’t marry a man who makes a slave 
|of his mother. If she is his servant now, his 


| wife would be in a year after marriage, no matter 
| how fond of her he might think himself.” 


“Quite right, granddaughter, quite right,” said 
the old lady, patting her hand softly. ‘I remem- 


| ber thy grandfather was an excellent son, and he 


to have.” 


made just such a husband as I should wish thee 
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ILLEGIBLE WRITING. 


Napoleon wrote even a worse hand than did Rufus 
Choate, of whose handwriting it was said that it 
could not be deciphered “without the help of a pair 
of compasses and a quadrant.” Napoleon’s letters 
to Josephine from Germany were so illegible that 
the wits used to say that they were not love letters, 
but maps of the seat of war. Professor Mathews 
says, in his essay on “The Philosophy of Handwrit- 
ing,” that he and two attorneys once spent an entire 
forenoon trying to read some written questions sent 
by Mr. Choate, to be put into a deposition. Aftera 
morning’s work they spelled out the preposition of. 


It is maintained by some persons that a man’s 
character may be detected by his handwriting, and 
there are those who profess to read in a man’s chi- 
rography what he is and is not. Their art, however, 
if ot s anything more than a fancy, is of doubtful 
utility. Certainly only an expert could read charac- 
ter by such means, and experts rarely agree. 

Byron wrote, what seems to the casual observer, a 
school-boy’s scrawl, and Emerson a sprawling hand. 
The style of handwriting in neither case prepares one 
for the grace and depth of thought expressed in so 
unpromising a way. So, too, the almost illegible 
hand of Pascal contrasts strongly with his profound 
but clearly expressed thoughts. 

Professor Huxley is one of the most lucid writers 
in England, but his handwriting is at times hard to 
decipher. Dean Stanley’s prose is as transparent as 
plate glass, but his correspondents found it difficult 
to read even the signature to his letters. 

It is, however, absurd to look upon bad handwrit- 
ing as an indication of genius. Sometimes it is 
simply the result of a wish to conceal bad spelling. 

“If I were to write better, people would find out 
how I spell,” wrote a —- student to his guardian. 
Sydney Smith, whose hand was the woe of printers, 
might have justly excused his bad writing by a simi- 
lar confession, for he was _— speller. 

Ben Hardin, an eccentric lawyer of Kentucky, 
wrote with a maimed right hand, which had been 
injured by the fall of a tree. His pen scratches saved 
his cases again and again from being thrown out of 
court, on t of some blunder in pleading. 

When an opposing counsel demurred to Ben’s de- 
claration, on the ground that it was faulty, he would 
reply, ““My brother merely mistakes my handwriting, 
jh all. I have it here just as he thinks it ought 
to be.” 

The objecting counsel had to give it up, for no one, 
save Ben himself, could say with certainty what his 
crow-tracks did or did not mean. 

Professor Mathews we the chirography of a cen- 
tury ago is better than its orthography; the fact sug- 
gests that at that time bad spelling was not looked 
upon as a serious literary sin. Washington wrote a 
large, round, clerkly hand, as easy to read as print; 
but his letters abounded in misspelled words and in 
erroneous punctuation, a fact which Jared Sparks, 
who edited his correspondence, carefully obliterated. 

But in these days of common schools, a man who 
= incorrectly is looked upon as an uneducated 
blunderer. Does that account for the fact that men 
now spell better than they write? 


44> 
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MATTHEW PERRY. 


Milton’s line, ““The childhood shows the man,” and 
Wordsworth’s “‘The child is father of the man,” find 
their equivalent in the Japanese proverb, “The heart 
of achild of three years remains until he is sixty.” 
A childish speech and the subsequent life of Commo- 
dore Matthew C. Perry, who opened Japan to the 
world, illustrates the truth of the Japanese proverb. 
When he was three years old, his parents lived in 
Kingston, R. I., near a tan-yard, where a superan- 
nuated horse ground the bark. 


One day an elder brother, by calling Matthew ‘an 
old bark horse,” caused a burst of anger which ex- 
ploded in a bad word. His mother, grieved and 
amazed, expressed her wonder as to where the child 
had 1 up the word. 

“If I knew more I would say it!” was the child’s 
answer. He was tied up until he was repentant. 
But the exclamation gives the key to Commodore 
Perry’s character. Action was limited by ability, and 
by that only. He never did less than his best. 

His latest biographer, the Rev. William E. Griffis, 
tells several anecdotes illustrative of the commodore’s 
habit of always doing his best. 

On March 20, 1847, Perry arrived, in the steam 
frigate Mississippi, at Vera Cruz, then invested by 
the American army under General Scott. That night 
the wind blew a gale from the north, and early the 
next morning Perry learned that the steamer Hunter 
and two other vessels had been driven ashore on the 
breakers of Green Island. 

The Mississippi had parted her cables, owing to 
the violence of the wind, and a British war-steamer 
lay much nearer the stranded vessels than she did, 
but the English captain did not think of moving in 
the terrific gale. Perry, however, dashed out in the 
teeth of the tempest, and, forcing the Mississippi 
through the huge waves, cast anchor off the island, 
and rescued the sixty souls from perishing. 

The next day Perry, having assumed command of 
the squadron, called on General Scott, who had been 
firing at the fortifications and walls of Vera Cruz for 
several days. But his guns were too light to breach 
the walls, and he therefore asked Perry to lend him 
six heavy shell guns of the navy to be used by the 
army in battery. 

“Certainly, 
the hearty reply. 

Scott, who desired for himself the honor of taking 
Vera Cruz, said his soldiers would take charge of the 

— if the commodore would land them on the 

each. 

“No, general; wherever the guns go, their officers 
and men must go with them,” answered Perry. 


neral, but I must fight them,” was 





Scott declined receiving the guns under the condi- 
tions, until the failure of another bombardment 
showed him that he was losing time; then he asked 


| Perry to send the guns and their crews. The army 
| and the navy compelled the city to surrender. 
| Though duelling was t of the unwritten naval 
| code, Commodore Perry never fought a duel, nor acted 
|asasecond. On the contrary, braving the opinion of 
the navy and of the public, which then sanctioned the 
so-called le of honor, he did his best to root 
| duelling out of the service. 
| A lieutenant reported that a certain captain had 
spoken of Matthew Perry as “a rascal.” Instead of 
sopening to the savage code, Perry began the work 
of ferretting out the slanderer. 
The captain referred to said the report was false; 
the lieutenant, on being applied to, refused to give 
| wp the name of his informant. Perry then wrote to 
the Secretary of the Navy, who wrote to the lieuten- 
ant to tell the truth. He pleaded the “privacy of his 
room,” and was told by the secretary that the dis- 
seminator of a slander must be held responsible for 
it. Then the lieutenant begged permission to with- 
draw his remark. 
Perry’s perseverance and moral courage conquered, 
and made it respectable for a naval officer to decline 
the challenge which a hot-head may send him. 


—————— 





For the Companion. 


WHO IS MY FRIEND? 


Who is my friend? My little ong shall say, 
For that I do not find him every day; 
i> if by that vexed name alone I guessed, 
A motley multitude might pass the test, 
Nor, to my ear, their speech its guile bewray. 
I oy! not fauge true friendship in that way; 
The false like pure gold shines in Fortune’s ray: 
In its one and shade I may know best 
ho is my friend. 
Since glittering ores oft fail the fire’s assay, 
And mocking jewels, in the glooms, grow gray, 
Give me no changeful bosom for my rest— 
Save that it warmer throbs when I’m sore pressed— 
And such sweet faith shall prove beyond gainsay, 
my friend. 
WILLIAM C. RICHARDS. 
—_——_+or——_——_—_ 
COMING TO JOHN. 


It is a common experience for people who like to 
be let alone to be “bored to death” by loquacious 
travelling companions. Occasionally, however, one 
meets in the train a person whom he would gladly 
see again, or whose fortunes he would like to follow. 
A little apple-cheeked woman, in a plaid shawl, occu- 
pied a seat, one night, in a car bound for that vague 
region known as “Down East.” ‘Would you please 
tell me, ma’am,” she said timidly to the lady who sat 
beside her, ‘‘what time we reach Portland?”’ 


You’d better ask the conductor.” 

“Yes, ma’am: thank you. John is going to meet 
me at Portland,” she went on, looking up with bright- 
ening eyes and a little flush. 

“Ah! I’m glad of that. Have you travelled far?” 

“From Glasgow, ma’am. Jolinnie and I’ve come 
just as fast as we could, since we got the letter that 
told us to start,” and, as she spoke, she looked lov- 
ingly at the rosy little Scotchman who lay on the 
seat in front of her, sound asleep. 

“So your husband came over here before you?” 

“Three years ago,” said the little woman, her voice 
softening with the remembered sorrow of parting. 
“He says to me, ‘Jeanie, I’ll go over and make a 
home for ye.’ But it’s been a long time—a long, 
weary time. If it was to live over again, I don’t 
know as I could bear it. 

‘When he went, I had my mother, and a year ago 
she died, and then we were so lonely, Johnnie and 
me! We used to put our two faces together, and cry 
for company. But it’s all over now,” she added 
brightly, brushing away the tears from her blue 
eyes. ‘Our hearts are just as sore for the dear 
mother, but we shan’t be so sick with lonesomeness 
after we find John.” 

“Do you think you’ll be sure to know him, after so 
long a time?” 

“Know John?” cried the fresh little creature, in 
amazement. ‘‘Why, of course I should know John 
anywhere! And it won’t be my fault if he don’t 
know me, for I’ve tried to keep as young as I could. 
Perhaps he won’t know Johnnie; but then he will, 
for he’s so much like his father that seeing him will 
be like looking in the glass.” 

When the lady left the car, the little woman was 
as cheery and hopeful as ever, even though she 
looked so worn and sleepy with her long journey and 
her feverish anticipations. 

Did John meet her? Was she disappointed in the 
home he had made for her, or did they “live happy 
ever after?”’ One person, at least, would be glad to 
hear those questions answered. 


—_+9@>—___—__ 
SUGGESTIVE NAMES. 


Names of places not unfrequently preserve bits of 
romance or history. For instance, Eagle Pass, 
through which the Canadian Pacific passes, was 
named to preserve its singular discovery. Walter 
Moberly, a “prospector,” was sent in 1865 by the 
Canadian government to search for a wagon route to 
the Pacific. He searched in vain for days to find a 
pass leading through the Gold Range, and was about 
to give up in despair. 


One morning he noticed an eagle flying up a narrow 
valley. He followed the direction taken by the bird, 
and, discovering the only pass which penetrates the 
wall of mountain, named it Eagle Pass. 

Kicking Horse Pass owes its origin to a prosaic 
fact. A member of a coves sy. while survey- 
ing the railway route, was kicked by a horse just as 
they were ns on the pass. His comrades 
commemorated the accident by giving the pass the 
name it bears. ‘Moose Jaw,” the queer name of a 
station on the same railroad, commemorates the fact 
that near the spot a “white brave” mended the wheel 
of his cart with the jaw-bone of a moose. 

The Earl of Dunmore used to hunt in what was 
then known as the “Great Lone Land,” attended 
only by Indian and half-breed guides. While passing 
the creek near which “Moose Jaw” station now 
stands, he shot a moose, took away the flesh and left 
the head. 

On his return the Red River cart, in which the 
goods of the party were carried, broke down, close 
to the spot where the moose had been shot. They 
had no hammer, nor could they find a stone large 
enough to drive in the pin to mend the wheel. 

Lord Dunmore happened to espy the head of the 
moose, which had been picked clean of flesh, and 
with the jaw-bone the pin was driven home. The 
Indians named the place from this trifling fact. 


——+or- 
CLOSE WORK. 


A regimental historian thus describes the process 
of throwing up intrenchments in face of the enemy. 
The constrained position and violent labor must 
prove painfully monotonous and exhausting; but 
there is no loss without some small gain, and the at- 
tentions of the sharp-shooters on the other side are 
doubtless sufficient to prevent any feeling of weari- 
ness on the score of a lack of excitement. 

Each soldier crawls flat on his belly as close to the 
enemy’s lines as he dares to go, lays his gun down 
beside him, and with his spade begins to make a hole 
in front of him, throwing the dirt forward. If the 
rebel pickets are vigilant, they soon see what he is 








about, and begin to send him their compliments. 


“In about two hours, I think, but I am not sure. |P 


He has no time to pay any attention to this, how- 
ever, but digs for dear life. In a few moments he 
has thrown up dirt enough to protect his head, but 

must be careful to it very low, and his legs 
straight behind him. little longer, and he has a 
hole big enough to sit down in, when he works his 
feet round to the front and puts them into the hole, 
but does not dare yet to raise his head. 

His feet now aid him in thrusting in the spade, 
and in a few minutes more he can rise upon his 
knees; then he can work faster, as he is less cramped. 

Presently he stands on his feet, but never raises 
his head till the earth in front of him is high enough 
entirely to hide him from the rebels. All this has 
perhaps been done inside of twenty minutes. 

de now breathes more freely, and begins to en- 
large and shape the hole; and in an hour from the 
time when he began to dig he is ready to lay down 
the spade, and take up his gun. Even then, however, 
his feelings cannot always be of the pleasantest. 
There is no getting out of the hole before night. 

Six or eight rods from him, on either side, is a 
comrade in just the same predicament, and as they 
lay aside their spades and begin to shoot, it brings 
down upon them the concentrated wrath of the rebels 
in their front, till the grape and canister fairly rain 
about them. 
| There they must lie in the broiling sun till darkness 
| comes and they are relieved each by two others, who 
| spend the night in digging right and left, to unite the 
excavations and complete the line. 





—_—++o+——- 
FEMALE CAR-CONDUCTORS. 


A contributor to Harper’s Magazine, writing from 
| Valparaiso in Chili, gives an interesting account of 
the female horse-car conductors in that city. They 
are, he says, the oddest thing to be seen in the city. 
The street-car managers have added another occupa- 
tion to the list of those in which women may engage. 


The experiment was first made during the war 
| with Peru, when all the able-bodied men were sent 
to the army. It proved so successful that their em- 
ployment has become permanent, to the advantage, it 
is said, of the companies, the women and the public. 
The first impression of a woman with a bell-punch 
taking up fares is not favorable, but the stranger 
soon becomes accustomed to this as to all other novel- 
ties, und concludes that it is not such a bad idea 
after all. The conductors are seldom disturbed in the 
discharge of their duties, and, when they are, the 
rule is to call upon the policemen, who stand at every 
corner, to eject the obstreperous passenger. 

The street-cars are ‘‘double-deckers.” with seats 
upon the roof as well as within, and the conductor 
occupies a perch upon the rear platform, taking the 
fare as the passenger enters. Street-car riding is a 
—— amusement. 

he conductors are usually young and often very 
retty, being commonly of the mixed race—of Span- 
ish and Indian blood. 

They wear a neat uniform of blue flannel, with a 
jaunty Panama hat, and a many-pocketed white 
pinafore, reaching from the chest to the ankles, and 
trimmed with dainty frills. In these pockets they 
carry small change and tickets, while, hanging from 
a strap over their shoulders is a little shopping-bag, 
in which is a lunch, a handkerchief and surplus 
money and tickets. 

Each passenger, when paying his fare, receives a 
yellow perer ticket, numbered, which he destroys. 

The girls are charged with so many tickets, and 
when they report at headquarters are expected to 
return money for all that are missing, any deficit 
being deducted from their wages, which are twenty- 
five dollars a month. 


————_+o-—___——_ 
HONEST. 


Prisoners on trial are usually guided more by the 
advice of their lawyers than by the dictates of their 
own conscience when called upon to plead as to their 
guilt or innocence. It is “policy” for them to plead 
“not guilty,” although every one else is as sure of 
their guilt as they are themselves. The negro men- 
tioned in the following incident was probably honest 
through ignorance of the result of his honesty. It is 
a lawyer who tells the story: 


I remember very well, he said, the first case I ever 
had to defend in court. My client, a negro, had 
“tuck a hog.” My father left me to make my own 
by ge and to wrestle with justice alone. I said, 
“Jim, when you are called, plead not guilty, and ask 
for trial by jury.” 

“Yes, sah,” said Jim. 

When Jim was called, he stood up, and the clerk 
read, in his stereotyped way, the indictment, ending 
‘contrary to the form and statute,” etc., and asked: 

“‘Whereof are you guilty or not guilty?” 

“Sah?” said Jim. 

“Read it over,” said the judge; and over again it 
was accordingly read, and to the same concluding 
interrogation Jim again responded, “Sah?” 

“See here, you!” said the judge. “He is asking 
you if you took that hog or not?’ 

And to my horror, Jim scratched his head and, 
with a confiding smile, said, “Yes, sah, jedge, I tuck 
de hog’’; and so ended my first lesson.—Correspond- 
ence New Orleans Picayune. 





——_——_+er—____ 
FRANK CONFESSION. 


Rev. J. L. Porter, in his work “Five Years in 
Damascus,” gives the following conversation which 
he once held with an Arab of Jebel Hauran. It be- 
gan by his asking the native, “What brought you to 
the Deir when you saw us there?” 


“To strip you,” he coolly replied. 

“And why did you not do it?” 

“Because Mahmid was with you.” 

“But why would you plunder us? We are stran- 
gers and not your enemies.” 

“Tt is our custom.” 

“And do you strip all strangers?” 

“Yes, all we can get hold of.” 

“And if they resist, or are too strong for you?” 

“In the former case we shoot them from behind 
trees; and in the latter we run.” 

‘How do the people of your tribe live? Do they 
sow or feed flocks?” 

“We are not fellahin. We keep goats and sheep, 
hunt partridges and gazelles, and steal!” 

‘Are you all thieves?” 

Yes, all!” 

These answers were given with the greatest com- 
posure and quite as a matter of course. 


<a> 
tor 


CANDOR. 
Deliver us who have thin skins from the candor of 
friends! The attacks of our enemies we may be 
able to bear, but the frankness of our daily associates 


is, as Marjorie Fleming said of the multiplication 
table, ‘‘What nature can’t endure.” 





Two art students were one day drawing in the 
school of the English Royal Academy, and, con- 
versing meanwhile, said one to the other: . 

“Whom did you get to sit for Nell Gwynne, in 
your picture of her and Charles II.?” 

“Miss Truman. You know her? Remarkably good 
model.” 

“Yes, I know her. Thought ’twas she. 
more like her than Nell Gwynne, aint it? 
king—who sat for him?” 

“Oh,” was the reply, “I did him from nothing.” 


Picture 
And the 





“And you’ve made him very like,” said the candid 
friend. 
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alike you couldn't tell one from the other two | 


Around each pony’s neck was tied a ribbon, one | 
red, one white, one bine; and to each ribbon was | 
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= = SS M4 y | And that’s just prezactly what we'll be, and not 
a= ws know anything. And Vd like to know where's fastened a card. 
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| Florence. 


For the Companion. 
GOOSEY GANDER’S VALENTINE. 


Little Goosey Gander wrote a valentine; 

He wondered and pondered and studied every line, 

Passing o’er in fond review, to make his work com- 
plete, 

All the loving words he knew and all the phrases 
sweet. 

How the rhymes did jingle! How the ink did shine! 

“Ah,” said Goosey Gander, ‘“‘What a valentine!” 


Thus wrote Goosey Gander: ‘This shall be a sign, 
You’re the one I’ve chosen to be my valentine; 
Always loving when we meet; ready to my call; 
Star-bright and honey-sweet; dearest one of all.” 
“Oh,” said Goosey Gander, “‘What a lovely 
line! 
Who is really nice enough to be my valen- 
tine?” 
“Yes,” quoth Goosey Gander, “girls are very 
fine, 
But none, I fear, would suit me to be 
my valentine, 
For of all I’ve ever found, either east 
or west, 
Really, take it all around, I love 
myself the best; 
And no one else is worthy of this 
pretty rhyme of mine.” 
So little Goosey Gander was his 
own dear valentine! 


Eupora S. BUMSTEAD. 


is 
For the Companion. 
AWAY OUT WEST. 


There were three very 
doleful little faces at the 
window that Fourteenth of 
February morning. 

It was a small window. 
The house was small too, 
and built of heavy timber, 
so that the cyclones needn’t 
tip it over, and blow every- 
thing inside out, and every- 
thing outside in. 

“Tt’s a horrid place!” 
said Florence, with just a 
suspicion of tears in her 
blue eyes. ‘It’s the hor- 
ridest place I ever saw! I 
wish I could go back to 
gramma’s,” and she look- 
ed straight out of the win- 
dow with eyes so misty 
now that she couldn’t see 
the level prairie stretching 
all around. 

‘We don’t have anything 
here!” sighed ‘Nettie; ‘only 
Thanksgiving, and that wasn’t 
a bit like gramma’s Thanks- 
givings used to he.” 

“Of course Christmas comes just the 
same!” put in May, with a quaver; 
“but it don’t seem like Christmas, 
*thout any snow, or sleigh-rides, or 


anything. New Year don’t either, does it ?” 
“No,” said Florence; ‘“‘any time don’t, 


and to-day is just as bad’s the rest of ’em. 
O girls, don’t you ’member what a lovely 
valentine I got last year ?” 

“And I did, too!” 

‘And so did I! Oh dear me!” 

Then there was silence for a little while—a very 
little while. Mamma, rocking the baby to sleep 
by the west window, smiled, and kept on singing 
her soft lullaby; but you could have seen that 
she looked along the road, which was only a 
track across the prairie, quite often and rather 
anxiously. 

“’Bout this time the postman used to come,” 
said May, with the sound of a sob in her throat; 
“every year but this. I wish”— 

*So do I too,” said Nettie. , 

Just then mamma, watching the prairie-trail, 
saw a little moving speck in the distance. The 
little girls didn't see it; they were at the east win- 
dow, and, besides, their eyes were too full of tears 
to see anything so far away. Even mamma)! 
couldn’t be quite sure of what it was, though she | 
thought she knew. 

The speck kept coming nearer and nearer, and 
growing larger and larger, until mamma was sure ; 
but she didn’t say a word; she only went on hum- 
ming to the baby a cheery little song. 

‘“Mamma’s always singing "bout silver linings 
and things like that,” said Florence pretty soon, 
her tears getting ready to fall again; “but I don’t 
b’lieve there is any. Everything’s so horrid and 
lonesome !”” 

“And we never can go anywhere! 
dear !” 

“Not after plums, when they’re ripe. Not to 
school even, ’cause it’s so far. And mamma says 
she can’t bear for us to be little black she—she”— 
‘Heathens, you mean,”’ said Florence, and she 





Oh dear, 


| the silver lining to that.” 


There was a queer little tremble to mamma’s 
song, as if somehow a laugh was getting mixed 
up with it. 

“T wish I was back to my gramma’ 
“T wish”— 

Rat-tat-rat-tat-tat ! 

“Go to the door,” 
got the baby.” 

The children hung back a little. A visitor was 
a rare thing and might be an Indian, and they 
were afraid of Indians. But pretty soon Florence 


8,” went on 


said mamma quietly. ‘I’ve 
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| her pony “Valentine.” 


‘“‘Nettie’s Valentine’; and the for 
Florence, and the blue for May. 

I don’t believe you ever saw three happier little 
girls. They laughed and danced and sang. 

The only trouble was, each one wanted to name 
But they settled the mat- 
ter nicely at last. ‘They named them ad/ Valentine. 

“T’'ll call mine ‘Val,’ said Florence, ‘for short, 
you know.” 

**And I'll call mine ‘Allie,’ said Nettie. 

“And [ll call mine ‘Tiny,’ said May. 
isn’t everything splendid ?” 


white was 


“Oh, 
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For the Companion. 


BABY’S VALENTINE. 


Valentines, valentines, valentines, | 
Fairly besieging our door; 

And among them was one for the Baby, 
Out of a dozen or more. 

“Oh, where did it tum from?” she questioned, 
Wide-opening bright eyes of blue; 

And quick came the answer, ‘“‘Why, darling, 
St. Valentine sent it to you!” | 


She patted it softly and kissed it; 
The roses without any “stings,” 
The little boy angels “wiv bow-guns, 
A f’ying along on dere wings,” 
And said she, with a glance like a sunbeam, 
Her rosy face beaming with joy, 
“Oh, aint Mr. Valentine tlever? 
I tink him is Santa Tlaus’ boy!” 


AbDA C. H. STODDARD. 








went ahead, because she was the oldest, and | 
opened the door softly. 

There was nobody to be seen, but papa had | 
come, because they could hear him unharnessing 
his team in the lean-to. 


| 
| 
“Why, who”—began Florence, and then al 


gave a sudden little shrill scream. 
*“Q-o-oh! O Nettie! O mamma! 
O-o-oh !” 


O May! 


house, were three little Indian ponies, so nearly 


“So there’s some good here after all,” said 


| mamma, with a smile. 
“Well, 
“there’s ponies.” 


—-- +o 


Kirry was on the lounge, purring as loud as she 


could, and Katy was cuddling her. 


“QO mamma,” the little girl cried all at once, 
For there, hitched to a post at the corner of the | “my kitty has got a wash-board in her throat, | 


‘and I can feel the noise rub over it! 





On the red-ribbon card it said, | 





I guess there is!” laughed Florence; 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
i. 
OMITTED RHYMES. 


The children in Norfolk, as I have heard say, 
Their generous elders are eager to * * * * *; 
— ray of light on «+. ### # ee eH Row 


They exten through the hall, and lift up the pyth, 
And shout, “Good morrow * * * « * * « « *! 

Reply, “A present, sure, is thine.” 
But they must rise early, or spoil all their fun, 
And be « * * * * * * «, which means to be * *« * * # 

by the « * *. 
2. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


{For the crosswords, fill the blanks, in their order, 
with a word completing the sense.] 
When my initials, with my finals armed, 
Displays his power, full many a heart is charmed; 
The ——, for a time, forsake 8 his school, 
And lays upon its iron rule; 
Now will the poet up some old strain, 
By which to catch unwary hearts again; 
Though, culprit-like, he seek (mayhap in vain) 
To prove an —— for his refrain. 
—— into mischief by the unseen wight, 
The —— of maidens sparkle with delight. 











With jinals armed, will , Sue or Kate, 

To fix some luckless wight, with pleasure 
wait? 

Nor shed a —— for any cruel dart 

hat some —— finds in his 

heart; 

To pleas for aid, cries —, 
and, laughing sprite, 

Swift as an vanishes 
from sight. 





J. P. Be 
3. 


PECULIAR DIAGONALS. 


~is * 


HK KHKHE ESR 
HH KRKEHK HEED 
BRR HR KK DO HK 
RHR EDR HHH 
BRK KD HH HH 
FRO HHH 
HHQN HH HR HE 
HRD HHH HHH 
Cee HE HEHE 
Stee eee RHE 


** 
— 
—) 


Cross Words. 


- Made smooth or slippery. 

The capacity of being 
rolled. 

- Consisting of a net-work 
of veins, without inter- 
mediate parenchyma, as 
the leaves of certain 
plants. 

Time irksomely spent. 

Not vindicated. 
Threateningly. 

Unfixing. 

Peacefully. 

9. Anything visible. 

10. An instrument of torture 

for compressing the 

thumb. 


Sore 


oon 


Diagonais. 


1to 10. The name of a dis- 
tinguished American poet, 
who was born in the month 
of February. 

11 to 19. The name of an 
article much in vogue in 
February. 

O. MISSION. 


4. 
CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


My first is in gravy, but not in gray; 
My second in navy, but not in neigh; 
My third is in saddle, but not in sad; 
My fourth is in paddie, but not in pad; 
My fifth is in fluting, but not in flue; 
My sixth isin shooting, but not in shoe; ; 
My seventh in burnish, but not in burr; 
My eighth is in furnish, but not in fur; 
My ninth is in hornets, but notin horn; 
My tenth is in cornets, but not in corn; 
My whole I hope you will hgve to-day, 
Replete with messages loving and gay. 


5. 
SQUARE WORD. 


4 Q4 ar ago, on St. Valentine’s day, 

rst came peering around in play, 

lo! he is here again to-day! 
And with all the force of my second holds sway 
Over my heart; and (as Shakespeare would say), 
Must not stop for my third, but will have his own way, 
As sure as its followers my fourth obey; 
So my heart jifth it wisest to yield to his swa 
And give up to my first this St. Valentine’s ay. 

B. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. iIststanza—wren. 

2d stanza—town, renown 

| 3d stanza—when, C hristopher Wren. 


| 2 FuRBELOWS 
METHEGLIN 
HOBGOBLIN 
UNARRAYED 
| UNUSUALLY 
| % Candlemas Day. Purification. 
4. TI TH YWMAL 
vn Bon E£ b&b FT 
| PROTECT 8 
FAM Is H E D 
| PHA NT A 8 M 
DIS TRE 8 8 
| RECALL ED 
| STAGNATE 
| WARNING S8 
PI LUA GED 
DAYoDREAwM 
POLY@G@Log?® 
FREEH OULD 


Third line, down, Thomas Carlyle. 
Sixth line, down, Michael Angelo. 
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The Youth’s Companion 1s published weekly. The 
subscription price is $1.75 a year, payment in ad- 
vance. NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS can commence at any 
time during the year. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. | 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope and 
be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send silver 
to us in a letter must do it on their own responsi- 
bility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be re- 
covered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
=e send us Postal Notes, must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the receip* 
of money by us before the date opposite your name 
on your paper, which shows to what time your sub- 
scription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.— Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. | 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our | 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to the Publishers should be addressed to 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 











For the Companion. 
INJURIES TO KNEE-JOINTS. 


We commend to the earnest attention of our read- 
ers the following extract from a letter sent to us 


by a lady subscriber: 
“For the last two years my five-years-old boy has | 


suffered with a disease of the knee-joint, resulting in 
the loss of the knee-cap, or patella. He was lately 
operated upon at the Children’s Hospital, Huntington 
Avenue. 

“Tf I had taken him there two years ago, he might 
have been well to-day. Now the knee may be sev- 
eral years in healing fully, and will be a nearly stiff 
joint for life, while all this might have been spared 
him if I had known what a slight swelling of the 
knee might lead to, and had kept him in bed a 
month. 

“Your paper goes all over the land, and I feel it my 
duty to ask you to warn the mothers not to neglect 
what may seem a slight trouble with the knee-joint, 
or, worse still, with the hip. It may lead to amputa- 
tion or even death.” 

The joints, especially those of the knees, are liable 
to many serious affections, some of which are due to 
constitutional defect, and some to other diseases, 
but most frequently the cause is injury from acci- 
dent. This cause operates especially in childhood 
and youth, partly because this period is more full of 
exposures, and partly because the tendency to set up 
inflammatory action is then at its maximum. 

The surfaces of all joints are covered with a mem- 
brane, the office of which is to secrete a lubricating 
fluid. Under this is cartilage, to lessen jolt and to 
render the play of the joints over each other soft and 
safe. The head of the bones beneath the cartilage 
is spongy, and thus more liable to harm. 

Disease, or over use, or accidental injury may have 
resulted in inflammation of the synovial membrane. 
Indeed, it is believed that nearly one-half of all 
affections of the knee-joint are of this character. 
If the trouble is neglected, the inflammation may ex- 
tend to the cartilage and destroy it, leaving the bare 
ends of the bone to grate on each other; or it may 
extend even to the head of the bone and give rise to 
a destructive abscess. 

The inflamed membrane thickens, increases its 
secretion in quantity, and causes the adjacent parts 
of the kn#e to bulge out with fluid. This may have 
been what first attracted the attention of our corre- 
spondent. There is, of course, pain—generally se- 
vere pain. 

Of course a child may have a severe injury to the 
knee which may soon heal, without any further harm. 
But any subsequent pain at the joint in walking, or 
any bulging out, as if from a fluid, should receive 
immediate medical attention. Meanwhile, absolute 
rest of the parts, by a recumbent posture of the 
body, is of the first importance, and this will consti- 
tute one of the chief means toward the cure. 


———=¢——__ 
CHRYSANTHEMUM CULTURE. 


There are fashions in flowers as well as in ribbons 
and lace. Most of us can remember a time when 
the field-daisy bloomed unappreciated, the farmer’s 
pest; and the present popularity of chrysanthemums 
has steadily increased within the last few years. 
New varieties of the flower are constantly appearing, 
and it is no longer true that the Japanese chrysan- 


themum bears off the palm of beauty; some of the | 


products of American cultivation far exceed those 
foreign belles of the garden. 

At the exhibition of the New York Horticultural 
Society last summer, the secretary gave a practical 
demonstration of the method of propagating new 
varieties of this flower. He selected two plants, one 
of them white, and the other a brilliant red—the 
first, female, and the other male. 

Cutting the petals from one flower, there was to be 
seen, at the base of each, the pollen which had ri- 
pened, and was ready for distribution by the wind. 
In a like position in the other flower were disclosed a 
multitude of fine stamens, slightly sticky. When- 
ever the pollen of one plant touches these sticky fila- 
ments, fertilization takes place, and the plant which 


| the powers of his throat. 


grows from the resulting seed shows the mingled | 
characteristics of its two parents. 

In actually performing this operation, the gardener 
transfers the pollen from one flower to another with 
a fine camel’s hair brush—a process which, in nature, 
is carried out by the wind or by insects. 

The same method of flower development can be 
applied to roses; but in their case it requires patience, 
for a satisfactory result demands at least five years’ 
effort and delay. A new chrysanthemum, however, 
can be obtained in a year. This may be realized by 
remembering that, five years ago, there were only | 
simple varieties of that flower, and now one may | 


| collect a most wonderful assemblage of different | 


sizes, colors and shapes. 
—————+_—————_———_. 
TOADS. 


In general the toad is a slow customer, but in his 
own line he is as quick as anybody. Indeed, it takes 
a quick eye to follow his motions when he is fly- 
catching. Dr. Thomas Hill records some interesting 
observations upon this little-appreciated but familiar 
door-yard neighbor : 


Under a beehive in a garden at Cambridge I ob- 
served, for several successive summers, a toad watch- 
ing for overloaded bees who failed to reach the 
threshold of the hives. No sooner did they fall to 
the ground than he snapped them up. But one day I 
saw he had lost, by some accident, his right eye, and 
when he struck at a bee, he missed his aim, and picked 
up dirt from one side of the bee. | 

He wiped his mouth with his forepaw, and tried 
again and again. The bee generally managed to 
climb to the top of some little prominence on the 
ground, and fly away before the toad succeeded. 

The poor fellow was half-starved, and grew thin; | 
but I observed that before the summer was ended he 
had learned to aim as correctly with one eye as he | 
used to do with two, and had again recovered his 
plumpness. 

The toad’s tongue usually puts things down his | 
throat so nicely that he does not need much power of | 
swallowing; but he occasionally needs it, and is | 
forced to make up by mother wit what is lacking in 
You will observe this diffi- 
culty most frequently in his attempt to take a grass- 
hopper or locust. 

A toad will often attack an object that is really too 
large for him to get into his mouth at all. Thus I 
have seen one attempt a huge caterpillar, and I have 
— known one to undertake a wounded humming- 
bird. 
But when a toad has transferred the head of a large 





| locust to his stomach, and finds the hind legs and tail 
| still protruding from his mouth, he usually turns to 


| the nearest stone or fence, and pushes the grasshop- 
| per’s legs against the obstacle until he has rammed 
| them into his mouth. 


a 
LEFT BEHIND. 


One of the most interesting events of the year is 
that of the flight of birds to their winter quarters. 
Some disappear quietly, like modest tourists who 
have only their hand-bags to pack, but others pro- 
claim their intentions in the manner of travellers 
who mean to write a book and “tell us all about it” 

| when they return. 

| But whether they mention their plans or not, the 

| time of migration must bring with it a thrill of ex- 
citement in the feathered world. Imagine, then, the 

| perplexity and distress of captive birds which feel 

| the native instinct stirring within them, but can give 

| it no outlet. 

The Illustrirte Zeitung says that, in the late au- 
| tumn, a peculiar restlessness is to be noted among the 
| birds of the Berlin Zoological Garden. Those which 

would naturally migrate are greatly excited by the 
calls of wild members of their species flying overhead. 
| The captives forget that their wings have been 
| pe ree and wildly try to rise to join their fellows, 
| only to fall back on the grass, or into the water. 
| High overhead are wild cranes, poms southward 
in tr angles or parallel lines, calling their laggard 
| companions as they go, and the birds below answer 
| them with deafening cries. 

It is piteous to think of the struggles between in- 
| stinct and necessity which go on in those feathered 


breasts. 
we aw ae 


} WANTED, AFTER ALL. 
| 
tercourse with the peasants in their humble homes. 


| Among others, she called with her mother upon a 
| sick old woman more than eighty years of age, and 
| who was in much doubt as to whether “God would 
| ever want such a useless old thing as herself.” 

| yhen we left, she asked if she might kiss the sig- 
| nora’s hand in token of her gratitude. The mother 
stooped and kissed the withered old face in loving 

heartiness. 

| The poor soul started up, her face flushing, and 
caught her visitor’s hand in both of hers. 

“God bless you!” she cried. “The angels shall kiss 
you in heaven for that.” Then she sank back on her 
— murmuring, ‘‘To kiss me on the lips, just as if 

were a friend, and she loved me! Perhaps God 
may want me, after all.” 





————_>—_—_ 
A VETERAN. 


| War is serious business,—as the hero of this story 
| evidently thought,—but it has its amusing incidents, 
| and its revelations of human traits. 


A soldier of the Sixty-Third , which was put 
| in active service for the first time in the Dalton cam- 
| paign, presented himself at the hospital in the rear 
| of the army, where the following colloquy took place 
| between him and the surgeon: 

Surgeon—W hat is the matter with you, my man? 
|  Patient—I’ve got the roomaticks mighty bad, and 
| I’m pretty nigh wore out. 
| Surgeon—How far have you come to-day? 
| Patient—Nigh on to thirty mile. 
| Surgeon—Have you ever been in a battle? 
| Patient—Lor, yes! You'd ’a’ thought so if you’d 
| been thar. Why, a bomb-shell went right over our 

company !—Annals of the Army of Tennessee. 


| + 
} DRILLING HER MEMORY. 
| 








The gas-stove has its advantages, but it is best that 
| She who uses it should not be absent-minded, nor 


| should she need constant “drill” for her memory. 


| An old Irish woman, who had never used a smaller 

| stove than the ordinary range, was employed in a 
am where, during the summer, a gas-stove was 
used. 

One Sunday morning she went to church, and had 
already reached the dusch-deee, when she suddenly 
fell into a state of doubt as to whether or not the 
gas had been turned off from the stove. 

After travelling back to the place of starting, and, 
rushing madly into the kitchen, she exclaimed, 
“There, it’s turned off jist as I thought! I was jist 
drillin’ me memory.” 


- a ——— 
He had studied physiology in a public school, and 


said: “The body is mostly composed of water, and 
about one-half of avaricious tissue.” 


In this case the attempt was a perfect failure. | 


Leader Scott tells in her little book, “A Nook in | 
the Appenines,” many touching incidents of her in- | 
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WALLACE’S IMPROVED BOOK-KEEPING 
is the cheapest and best. Business men and accountants 
should use no other. Beginners should Pave A no other, 
Testimonials: “Has given us entire satisfaction. To see 
it will be to adopt it.”"—J. C. Hunter & Co., Union, 8. C. 
“We are much pleased with it, preferring it to any we 
have used in experience of fourteen years.”—Foster & 
Wilkins, Union, 8.C. “Have never tried or heard of 
system more complete, and recommend it to all mer- 
chants as the system.”—J. T. Hill & Co., Union, 8. C. 
“Without exception, the best an experience of fourteen 
years has enabled me to adopt.”—J. E. Colton, Union, 
8.C. A set of Instruction Books sent free on receipt of 
price, $5.00. Five or more sets, to one address, $4.00 per 
set. You = from old plans to this any day, without 

ner books. Remit by P.O. order, bank 
Address E, R. WAL- 
? ’ uth Carolina. 
(President Merchants’ and Planters’ National Bank.) 


A REAL BONANZA IS FLOWER SEEDS! 
Beingone ofthelargest growers of Flower Seeds 
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Pinks ,50vars.mixed; Large D. Phlox; Double Portulaca: New Gode- 

tias; Improved Double Poppies; New White Mignonette; Nicotiana, fra- 

grant as tuberoses; Double Everlastings; New Giant Candytuft; Gyp- 

sophila; New Mammoth Frilled Marigolds ; Striped, Fringed and Mot- 

tled Petunias; A: 3 Verbenas, 100 vars. mized; Velvet fi.; New 

Golden Chrysanthemum; Double Lar: 3; New Yellow Mignonette; 

Dble. Dwarf Zinnias; New Dble. White Aster, Mignon, best white; Dble. 

Gaillardia; Ice Plant; New Double Silene; Butterflyf..; Cal. Poppies; 

le Daisies; V. Stocks; Snapdragon; ; Double Pompon 

. All the above (amounting to $2.75 at regular rates) only 

65 ets. or 33 letter stamps. sis an honest, square offer,toinduce a 

trial, but if you doubt it, send 15 cts. and I will send you my new Cat. 

and 7 samplepapers, my choice. but including Pansies, Asters and Im- 
proved Prize Sweet Williams, 50vars.mixed. Amsurea ‘ove 
allclaims. Cat.free. L, W.GOODELL, Pansy Park, Dwight P.O. Mass. 
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shay leaves, bright green 
peculiar qiace , and clusters of delicate white flowers, 
a 





fs n or, render it by 
far one of the most desirable climbers in cultivation. 
A tuber planted near a door or window. and the vine 
trained over and about it, makes an ornament worthy 
the admiration of all, The tubers will stand our most 
severe winters without protection, and when well 
wil, measure two feet in length. J. P. Rune, 
one, Pa., says: ** The vine has grown about eighteen 
feet and was very full of bloom, with @ delicious odor, 
scenting the air for a long distance. The foliage is 
very much admired, and is withal a desideratum in the 
way vines.” en introduced here from 
- me ee -— for $10 am. iva send e372 
: ubers, nice! in m mail postpaid, for 
Ap ublishea in one annual and three quarterly parts. 50c., 5 for 8 or 12 for #2. (No order pecuiedl for 
nnual part now ready, 96 large quarto pages, 30 less than 50c.) Remit by postal note, silver or stamps. 
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Inthe White Swan we have the finest double White Geranium ever introduced; it is suitatne 
for bedding, and flowers as profusely as the best single varieties. It is of dwarf, compact growth, with handsome, 
banded foliage. The perfect double flowers are unsurpassed ; they are borne in large trusses, and are spotless, snowy 
white, retaining their pure whiteness even in the heat of summer. Unlike most illustrations of highly-lauded 
novelties, the above engraving does not exaggerate the Pg nage character of a well-grown plapt—vog 
trusses and buds having been counted by us upon a single exhibition plant at the Royal Horticultural Society's 
Exhibition in England. On our grounds the plants of this variety were one mass of buds and bloom. The 

ite Swan is sure to astonish and delight all who grow it, and having many thousands of strong, healthy 
plants, we offer at the following low prices: 25 cts. each; 5 for $1.00; 12 for $2.00, or 25 for $4.00, neatly boxed 
and sent by mail, postpaid; 50 for $6.00, or 100 for $12.00, by express, at expense of purchaser. 


$1.00 SCOTT’S SUPERB NOVELTY COLLECTION FOR 1888, 


the greatest special offer of the season, includes one good, strong plant each of the d new Rose, Princess 
Beatrice, color distinct from all other roses (see colored plate | oa catalogue); New Rose, The Meteor, 
intense, dark, rich, velvety crimson (these two roses cannot be bought elsewhere for less than one dollar); New 
Double Geranium, White Swan, the finest double white Geranium ever introduced; New Carna- 
tion, E. G. Hill, the finest scarlet Carnation, of very large size and perfect form; New Fuchsia, Perle 
Von Brunn, a beautiful novelty, flowers as large as Storm King, but pure snowy white in color, while the plant 
is erect and pyramidal. @~ Que good strong plant each of the Five Novelties named above, ALSO one 
mn each of Five Novelties in Flower Seeds, including the new Giant-flowered Verbena. 
ew Giant Mammoth Zinnia, New Crown Prince Pansy, Diamond Asters and 
Superb New Varieties of Sweet Peas—in all, worth over $2.50 at our moderate catalogue 
ee <e be mashed, pestpate. neatly boxed, for One Dollar. &g@ Do not fail to order this collection. 
e guarantee that you will be more than pleased with the liberality of this offer, and will refund price paid, if 
not perfectly satisfied. 4@- We have grown many thousands of these finest novelties in lants, so as 
to make this a most Bony collection for the purpose of advertising our Plants and Seeks. 
THE MOON WER GRATIS.—To every one who sends ome dollar (cash or stamps) for 
Scott’s Superb Novelty Collection for 1888, and mentions ¢his Jafer, we Will give, free, ono 
good, strong plant of the famous Moom Flower, so widely advertised. We have grown thirty thousand Moon 





Flowers to give away! Ka We are determined to introduce Seott’s Roses and other Plants and 
tot of new cust 3 this year. To attain this object we offer the above grand collection 

| at less than half its real value at retail prices. While this is ome g7eat combination offer, yet in our 
New Catalogue for 1888 we make other special offers in new and standard es, Carna- 
tions, She enemame, Gladioli, Flower Seeds, etc.—offers and collections that will delight 
and all p a. We grow the choicest specialties so extensively as to be able to sell them below 
the usual wholesale prices. Do not fail to carefully examine every page of our New Catalogue. 


9 Catalogue of for (888, witb elegant illus- 

COTT Sg BEAUTIFUL FLOW ER By trations and’ lovely Celeved 

Plate of Three Beautifal New Roses, will be sent, FREE, to any address, on request. We 
grow and sll FLOWERS ONLY. 


39 YEARS’ experience enables us to select Best Varieties, and our unsurpassed facilities to produce 
Finest PLANTS and SEEDS at Lowest Prices. Write to-day, as this advt. will not yor than again. 


ROBERT SCOTT & SON, Penrose Nurseries, 
I9th and Catharine Streets, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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For the Companion. 


UNCLE JACK’S IDEA. 


Uncle Jack Dalrymple was the best natured 
soul in the parish. His home was a trim little 
house at the end of the village, the front of which 
in summer time, with its two windows above the 
door and narrow porch beneath, and the vines 
overhanging the 
roof, looked not 
unlike the face of 
an old woman in 
a green bonnet. 

Here the flowers 
bloomed, bees 
hummed, and 
Dame Nature, as 
if pleased with her 
surroundings, 
seemed to do her 
best. 

Uncle Jack’s veg- 
etables, pigs, and 
chickens _ thrived, 
and nothing came 
to mar his enjoy- 
ment until the sad 
day when his sis- 
ter Debby, who for 
meny years had 
been his house- 
keeper, was laid 
under the turf in the church-yard. 

For two months Uncle Jack lived alone; but, | 
one evening, after thoughtfully smoking his pipe, 
he jumped up with the sudden exclamation, “I’ve | 
got an idee!” Having performed an extra ablu- 
tion, he donned a clean shirt, combed the thin 
side-locks over the bald place on top of his head, 
put on his Sunday coat and hat, locked the kitchen | 
door, and started for the other side of the village. 

Here had lived Dr. Bell, an old physician, who | 
had retired from practice, and had moved to the 
city. With him had lived for several years, as | 
housekeeper, Barbara Fleury, who, on account of 
a certain infirmity of temper, had been nick-named 
‘Barbara Fury,” and the name had fitted her so 
well, that many persons who knew her were not | 
aware that it was not her real name. With the | 
exception of this one fault, she was a model in 
looks, neatness, and industry, and was also a most 
excellent cook. 

Barbara who had come to look upon the doctor’s 
house as her home, sat wondering with many mis- 
givings on this particular evening, what sort of 
life she would be likely to lead in the next town, 
at her sister’s house, where the rooms and accom- 
modations were small, and the children numerous. 
Hearing a rap, she opened the door and found 
Uncle Jack. ‘‘Good-evening, Miss Fury.” 

“My name is Fleury,” she 


|chance. Now what do you say ?” 


; and done with it at once.” 





|and grooms and weddin’s. 
| ear 

| buildin’ nests by the hundreds, you might say, but 
| I don’t know but I got the first idee from Shake- 


i 


“Of course, of course,” said Uncle Jack; “r| 


|meant no reflections, but if I take a wife I keep | 
| and pay for her, and if she has money of her own, 


she can bury. it in a vault, give it to the heathen, 
or buy a silver mine; it’s all one to me. I only 
thought as I couldn’t get along alone, maybe I’d 
take a partner, and concluded to give you the first 


“T aint used to makin’ up my mind in a minute, 
and like to turn things round a little before I make 
a bargain. I won’t say no, and I won’t say yes, 
to-night, but if you are of the same mind to- 
morrow, and come around about this time, you'll | 
get your answer.” 

Uncle Jack took this as a dismissal for the pres- | 
ent, and with a smiling ‘‘good-night’’ departed, | 
rather encouraged than depressed, for, thought he, 
‘if she did not think well of it, she’d have said no | 





Uncle Jack was as punctual as | 
the clock the next night at the 
appointed place, and after hav- | 
ing the subject shifted from one 
side to the other, his Dulcinea | 
finally gave in by saying, ‘She | 
supposed she might as well make 
up her mind to it; livin’ with him 
wouldn’t likely be much worse | 
than with some others she knew 
of.” 

“I suppose, Barbara, you 
wouldn’t be willin’ to go to the 
parson’s to-night ?” 

‘Not much!” she replied, with 
a perceptible sniff. “I’m not in | 
such a hurry as that to make a 
fool of myself.” 

‘How about to-morrow then,” 
he asked anxiously. 

“This time next week, and no 
sooner. I don’t see anyhow what | 
started you on this track at your 
time of life.” 

Uncle Jack smoothed down his beard. “There 
were several things seemed to combine. First there 


| 


| 
| 


| was the blossoms all comin’ out at once, and some- 


how or other they always make me think of brides 
Then the robins are 


speare.”” 

“Jake Spear! and what business is it of Jake 
Spear, whether you get married or not? If there 
is anything in this world that I hate, it’s a man 
that don’t know his own mind, and is afraid even 


| to sneeze without he gets leave.’’ 


“Shakespeare isn’t a man,’’ mildly replied Uncle 
Jack; “or I suppose he is too, either a man ora 
woman, I aint quite sure which it is; but Shake- 
speare writ a book I’ve been readin’ lately, and 
there was one piece struck me, called—called’’—he 
was about to say, ‘*The Taming of the Shrew,’’— 
“called—well, it was a kind of a story of a man 
who wanted a wife, and was determined to have 
her, and he got her and she turned out first-class. 
His name was Peter something, and hers was 
Katherine. Then there was another fellow, and 
when he got married they called him ‘Benedick 
the married man,’ and that’s what I’ll be next 
week, by your leave, my dear, ha! ha!’ 

‘“‘For a man to want to be called Benny or Dick, 





responded, in icy tones. 

“Why, so it is,” said Uncle 
Jack, rather shaken, but simil- 
ing blandly. ‘It’s quite a nice 
evening, this evening, Miss 
Fleury.” 

“It will do,” she said cvolly, 
standing to hear his business, 
and not inviting him to sii 
down. 

“I was feelin’,” he said, 
with a little hesitation, ‘‘svv. 
of lonely, and thinkin’ you 
might be feelin’ the same, | 
thought maybe you’d think ii 
no harm for me to offer you a 
little of my company.” 

The possibilities of the situ- 
ation struck Miss Barbara at 
once, and its superiority to 
anything else that was likely 
to offer was equally clear, anid 
in a moment she had decided 
in the affirmative. 

“Take a chair and sit 
down,” she said, in a tone 
greatly mollified. 

“I don’t care if I do,” replied 
Uncle Jack. “The truth is, 


“Ain 





Saint 





TH 
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an iq 


n’t expect any 
such nonsense 
from me.” 

“Just as you 
please, just as you 
please,” returned | 
ly. ‘As Shake- | 
by any other name | 
would — smell 
sweet.’ 


do to the house; 
inside I mean.” 
“Nothing at all,” 
said Barbara. 
will have no old 
women gossips 
prying around. 
It’s not likely to be | 
clean, but there’ll 








I can get it put to 
rights.” 





Barbara,”’ he said, bolting into 
the subject which he had previously thought 
might take him an hour or two to arrive at, “I 
was thinkin’ if you was willin’, we might as well 
join hearts and hands, and let one roof cover us. 
I've a comfortable home as you know, I’ve a pen 
full of as pretty pigs as you’d see in a day’s ride, 
I’ve been lucky with my chickens’’— 

“And I reckon they scratch and make more dirt 
than pays for their keepin’,” she said. 

“Well, if you come and take charge you can do 
as you like with them. Sister Debby always got 
the chicken money, and I reckon I'll not be less 
generous to my wife, ha! ha! ha!” 

“I’m able to keep myself, and need be no man’s 
wife to get a livin’, even if I never 
stroke of work,"’ she said tartly. 


do another 


” 


as you iuay think,” said Uncle Jack. 


like about it.” 

Uncle Jack took his leave. He met at his own 
gate his nearest neighbor, Joshua Wilson, who 
often came in to take a smoke with him. 


glad of your company.’ 

Uncle Jac‘: lighted the lamp, and Joshua, struck 
with his holiday attire, asked if he’d been to a 
funeral. Uncle Jack roared. 


“Tf you'd said a weddin’, you’d been warmer. | from her flower-beds, and, as Uncle Jack headed | | out of it. 
The truth is, Josh, if you wait till this day week | them off, he remarked, ‘Them’s fine chickens, 
you'll find me settled down with a wife.’ 

““That’s startlin’,” said Joshua. 


“] was thinkin’ 


| such a team as that. 


| lage thunderstruck at Uncle Jack’s choice. 
had calls and friendly warnings by the dozen, but 
| to all he returned the same answer, “‘that he ex- 


I'll give you fair | 
warning you need- | 


as | 
But tell | 
me what I shall | 


if you was going to keep chickens ste need to 
get married. It takes a woman to tend to ’em. 
But who’s the lucky woman ?” 

“Barbara Fury.” 

“Bab Fury! For the land’s sake! Why, man, 
are you crany 3 ? That cantankerous, old sarpint ? 

“Hold on,” said Uncle Jack, 
have my wife called names if I can help it.” 


“Now Uncle Jack, you know you've no better | 


friend in this world than me, and I wouldn’t be 


doin’ my duty if I didn’t speak discouragin’ of | 
You might as well yoke | 


together a lamb and a tiger, for you know as well 


| as I, what she is for temper.” 


“Yes, I know; but I’ve got an idee that we’re 
goin’ to suit, that is, after we get used to one an- 
other.”’ 

“T kind of enjoy,” said Joshua, ‘‘a good smart 


| shower in summer time, it freshens the arth and | 


| clears the air. I get that kind at home from my | 
wife. It comes hot and heavy, but it’s soon over; 
while a regular cold northeasterly drizzle, that gives 
| you crawls up your back, that’s too warm for a 
| fire and too cold without one, I hate, and if there’s 
anything that will wear the life out of a man, it’s 
an eternal scold. Think well, Uncle Jack, and be 


| thankful for a little warnin’.”’ 


“T’m not easy scared, Joshua; come see me this 
day three months, and we’ll compare notes.” 

Joshua Wilson was not the only one in the vil- 
He 


pected to abide by his choice.” 

The wedding came off at the time appointed. 
Barbara was escorted into the house by the front 
| door in Jack’s best manner. 

‘‘Welcome home, my dear,” he said, giving her 
| a rousing kiss, to which she rejoined, ‘‘Don’t be a 
fool, Jack, but tell me where to lay off my bonnet.” 


“Look at this first,’’ said Jack, opening the, 


> | 


“T don’t allow to | 
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them had their necks twirled,”’ and in a rage she 
dashed into the house. 

“Hum!” said Uncle Jack. Into the coop he 
went, and ere long nearly a dozen hens lay in a 
row outside. 

‘*Would you like me to help you pick them ?” 
he asked, innocently, putting his head in at the 
| kitchen door. 

“Talk sense and I’ll answer,” 
| pishly. 

| J] thought,” he said mildly, ‘the chickens had 
better be got ready to-night, if they was to go to 
| market in the morning.”’ 

‘What chickens? Jack Dalrymple, what « 
| you mean? You never have 
| my chickens ?” 
| Opening the door, and seeing the row of headless 

fowls lying in full sight, she sat down and cried. 
| “Why, Barby,” said Jack, a little more scared 
| than he cared to show. ‘Did you ever ask me to 
do anything that I did not humor you in if I could ? 
I hated awfully to kill them Shanghais, but you 
said you wished their necks were twirled, and as 
they were yours, I did as you wished.” 

“The finest chickens I ever saw,” mourned Bar- 
bara, “and laying eggs so steady, too. I'd rather 
they’d scratched up every green thing in the gar- 
den, than to lose them.” 

But without saying more, she went out with 
Jack to pick the chickens. Barbara’s face was 
still very grave, as she stood looking at the chick- 
ens, ready dressed for market, lying on the kitchen 
table. 

“Do you know, Barby,” asked Jack, his eyes 
twinkling, ‘‘what is the reason these chickens will 
have no hereafter ?”’ 

“No,”’ said she shortly. 

“Because they have had their necks twirled 
(next world) in this, ha! ha! ha!” But no smiles 
appeared on Barby’s face. 

Uncle Jack harnessed up the light wagon next 

morning and went 
off to market and 


she replied snap- 


lo 


gone and killed all 

















returned by noon. 
He brought with 
him, tied in pairs, 
a dozen chickens 
of the choicest 
breed he could 
find, and placing 
them in the coop 
he threw’ them 
some corn and 
went into the 
howse. 

The subdued 
look was still on 
Barbara’s face, 
making Jack 
mentally exclaim, 
“she hasn’t got 
over it yet.” 

He handed her a 
roll of bills. 

*There’s 
market 
Barby,” 








your 
money, 
and went 














| door of the little parlor and pointing to an iced | 
He had ordered 
when his name is | it from the city, and the two doves billing on top 
Jack, is silly, and | 


cake which stood upon the table. 


had been his own suggestion. 
“Tt was baked in the city. 

of it?” 

| Then you may know it is only fit for the pigs, 
made of stale eggs and strong butter,” 
walked up stairs to take off her things. 

| “Uncle Jack’s eyes twinkled. 


“Not fit to eat, only good for the pigs," he re- | with my part of the bargain. 


” 


| peated; ‘Well, here goes! 
tossed it over to the pigs. 
| his newspaper. 


to her mind than she had expected. 
piles of soft blankets, comfortables, and beddir 


| & new pin. 


with the cake ?” 


What do you tbink 


and she 


and raising up the | 
Uncle Jack serene- | | cake he marched with it out to the pig-pen, and | fied.” 
Then he brought in the | 
speare says,‘A rose | plate, placed it on the table, and sat down to read | “You are always talking, Jack, about your idee ; 


Barbara evidently found matters upstairs more | 
There were | 
ag | 


| of the very best, while atts was as clean as | am mixed up in, 


to hang 
coat. 
“Come with me,’ he said, taking her by the 
hand, and leading her out to the coop. “Now I 
want you to take all the pleasure you can in these. 
I'll build you a chicken-yard and fence it off so 
you will have no trouble.” 
| She glanced at them and then at him. 
quivered. 
“You are better to me, Jack, than I am to you.” 
“Not a bit of it,’ he replied, putting his arm 
| around her and kissing her. ‘I am well satisfied 
I had an idee, and 
I carried it out, and, as I said before, I am satis- 


up his 


Her lip 





As they sat together after tea, Barbara said, 


| what do you mean by it ?” 

He gave her a curious look. 

“I’m afraid you wouldn’t like to hear it.” 

“T'll take the risk, for I know it is something I 
599 


isn’t it ? 
‘Well, you are warm, as they say in the game. 


Seeing the plate, she ouh, “What did you do| And as you promise not to mind, I'll let it out. 
“| 


You see I wanted a wife, and as I looked around, 


“Gave it to the pigs, and they really seemed to | I thought of you. Now I'd heard that you wasn’t 


lixe it,” he said, in his usual tone. 


easy to get along with,” stammered Uncle Jack, 


“Can't you give a civil reply to a civil ques- | | feeling as if he was about putting a lighted match 


tion ?”’ she said tartly. 


‘“‘Why, my dear, you said the cake was only fit | 


them.” 


| Jack Dalrymple! you’re enough to provoke a | your mind, and maybe a little—rough 
“It’s not so bad | saint!” and she flounced into the kitchen, where 
“Debby | she found the kettle singing away and the table 
kept it spick-span clean, and I’ve tried not to let | 
it get much behind. But you shall do what you | 


spread for supper. 

“It’s one of two things,” 
| self : 
| match.” 


| So the days wore on, Jack always assenting t 


| Barbara’s propositions, however absurd, which 
“Walk right in, Joshua,” he said blithely ; “I’m | often caused considerable damage and derange- 


ment; but Uncle Jacks never lost his temper 


she admitted to her- 
“either Jack is a fool, or I have got my 


| to a bomb-shell. 


“Go on, Jack,” she said composedly. ‘I know 


not be dirt enough | for the pigs, and as I don’t propose to feed you on | worse things about myself, than you can tell me.”’ 
to choke me before | any but the best of food, I took it right out to 


“T had an idee,’’ he continued, “that maybe the 
| reason you wasn't always—always—easy-like in 
,” striving 
| for as soft a word as possible, ‘‘might be, because 
other folks have been cross-grained to you; so 

thinks I, if Barbara is treated right she will come 
|yound; the good is all in her just waitin’ to be 
drawed out, and so I’ve found it.’ 

“T have always heard that Jack Dalrymple was 
ja friend to everybody, and that everybody was 
| friendly to him; but I never knew how good you 
| were until i had a trial of you; and I want to say 

once for all, that I'm goin’ to be as good a wife to 


) 


jo he was often the greatest sufferer through | you as I know how, and if the old Adam crops 


her whims. 
| 


| Barbara.” 


| Fine chickens, indeed! 1 wish every one 0 





| out now and then, as of course it will, just shut 


| One afternoon she had been chasing the chickens | your eyes, as you’ve done all along, and shame me 


And if there’s anything you would 
| like me to do, that will give you pleasure, just let 
| me know.” 


f ‘There ts one thing I would like, if you would 
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when the new moon first appears, and prefer to see it | itas, and that from the verb habere, to have, to hold, 
over the right shoulder! to keep; and, therefore, ability is one of our posses- 
An “artful” man is one skilled in joining and fitting, It may be a natural gift, or an acquired 
and this is because the Latin word ars had that mean- | power; we may have bodily strength from youth, and 
ing. It is the root ar which conveys the sense of to | intellectual strength from careful education; both | 
fit, to suit. A joint, in Latin artus, is something that | may on the other hand, be “endowments” inherited 
fits, and hence we have arm, named from the shoul- | from ancestors. That is, they may have been given 
der-joint, and armor, something fitted to the body for | to us by Providence, just as a marriage portion is 
its protection. Thus, too, we have article, a little given to a wife, or a fund to a college. 
joint, used with a number of meanings, most of which Dos is the Latin for marriage portion, and dotare 
show the fundamental idea, a part which must means to give such a portion; but both words were 
be joined to some other to make a perfect whole. used as we use the word endow. Dot is the French 
“Joint” is a Romanic word from the Latin jungere, word for a marriage portion. Dover was made out 
. ‘ : iah | to yoke, to fit together. of dotare, and from that we easily formed our word 
sang masters and seeeived special attention, which | We speak of Ps article in a magazine, in a treaty or | “endow.” 
so astonished him that he could scarcely eat for | an agreement, and in grammar the definite and in- A man who kens and cans—to return to our text, is 
wondering ; and he gazed at Uncle Jack in such @| definite articles, which are small parts of speech | endowed by nature with power, or with that which 
dazed sort of way, that the host could hardly | paying no meaning except when they are joined to | will enable him to acquire power. Thus we end our 
keep his mirth from exploding. As he bade him | 


other parts. discussion of the members of this united and interest- 
good-night, he said, ‘What was that you called| ‘Adroit” is another work meaning dexterous, but | ing family as we began it. ARTHUR GILMAN. 
her, Josh ? ‘Cantankerous, old sarpint,’ wasn’t it ?” 


it is of French extraction, that is, it belongs to the 
“Hold on, Uncle Jack, I’ll surrender! For the Romanic family, though, like many others of its class, 
first time I can wish you joy of your wife, with 


it originally came to us from Rome. The whole class 

. derives its name Romanic (or Romance as is some- | 

all my heart. Such a change raly makes me feel | ( | 
” | 


. : , ’ times said) from that circumstance. 
as if the millennium might have begun to dawn. Droit in French means right, not only straight 
| (stretched, not crooked) but also just, unswerving, 
. fit, genuine. The Latin word is rectum, which meant 
Foe the Companton. the same. A cord that is stretched rigidly from one 

| point to another cannot be crooked; it is of necessity 
A UNITED FAMILY. | true, right. The Bible tells us to make “straight” 

Mr. Carlyle shall introduce our united family | ways for our feet; and it speaks also of a “strait” 
tous. When he wrote in his story of the French 
Revolution the words “What a man kens he cans,” 
he meant more than ‘Knowledge is power,” more 
than “When a man sees he knows how”; he 
meant something that we can only fully under- 
stand when we have become very familiar with 
the little family of words to which ken and can 
belong. They are united, as I hope to be abl 
to show, both by blood and by marriage. 

The verb “to can” in the olden time signitied 
“to know how,” “to be able,” and it was formerly 
written cunnan. 

Our dictionaries tell us that ken is a descendan. 
of this same ancient English word, and though 
this is disputed, no one doubts that both are from 
the same ultimate source, though ken comes to us 
through the Scandinavian, the Icelandic for to 
know being kenna. 

The Latins had a word gnosco, which they bor- 
rowed from the Greeks, and our little word can 
is connected with it. Know and can both begin 
with the sound that is found in gnosco, and this 
is the reason why the first letter in know is a k ; 
for g and & belong to the same class of sounds, 
and c when hard, as it was and is in this word, is 
sounded like &. The ancient English word for 
gnosco was cnawan, in which we find the same 
initial sounds. 

When Mr. Carlyle wrote the short sentence 
which forms my text, he knew that there was an 
intimate connection between the words ken and 
can, that they both contained the idea of know- 
ing, and of knowing so clearly as to be able to 
accomplish certain things—not only to know, but 
to know how. 

As we think of the ideas connected with know 
ing and ability, we find ourselves turning from 
one end to the other of our English dictionaries. 
and of the dictionaries of the French, Germai. 
Latin, and Greek languages, in a very interestin: 
way. 

We have no difficulty in seeing that a “cui 
ning” workman, such as is mentioned in Exodus, 
the thirty-eighth chapter and twenty-third verse, 
was one who knew how to perform the duties of 
his craft in a dexterous manner; for we remei- 
ber cunnan, with which it is evidently connected. 
A “dexterous” craftsman was so-called because 
he was able to use his right hand to advantage, 
dextera being the Latin for right hand. He was 
called a “craftsman” because creft in ancient 
English signified power, art, just as it does to 
day in German, though in the modern language 
it is spelled kraft. 

The word craft is generally taken to mean an 
undue use of art, just as artful is; and cunning 
means now much more than the proper ability to 
work. 

Ignorant persons are sometimes afraid to trust 
fully those who possess ability; and besides, men 
who have such power are so frequently tempted 
to use it to their personal advantage, and against 
the interests of their less gifted fellows, that the 
words which once signified simply honest craftiness 
and artfulness have taken on sinister meanings, 

We are tempted here to look at “wile” and “guile,” 
which are the same word with different initials; just 


agree to it,’ said Uncle Jack. ‘We have been | 
married now about three months, and I'd like to | 
give a tea-party—just a few of the nearest neigh-| 
bors to supper; and I would like if you’d be just | 
as pleasant to Joshua Wilson as you can.” 

*‘He never liked me, I know,” she said. 

‘That was because he never knew you.” 

Barbara laid herself out for that party, and out- 
did Uncle Jack’s fondest expectations. Such waf- 
fles, stewed chicken, peaches and cream, and other 
delicacies had never been seen in that house before. | 

Joshua Wilson was placed at the right hand of | 


sions. 
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For the Companion. 


SOME USEFUL KINKS WITH ROPE. 
Second Paper.—Splices. 


+o 


Frequently a rope breaks, from some cause or other, 
and the question arises, how to join together the sev- 
ered ends without impairing the usefulness of the 

\line? Again it is often requisite to unite two different 
| ropes so that the connection formed will correspond 


HOW TO SPLICE ROPE. 
gate, because the Latin strictum from which strait is 
derived, meant not only squeezed or drawn together, 
but also, very naturally, close, narrow. “Straight” 
comes from the ancient English streccan, to stretch. 
A direct road is apt to be a straight one, but it is not | 
as is the case with English William and French Guil- | always strait. | strands of another rope. For this purpose a tapered 
laume. Wile is the real English spelling, and the| Perhaps we can see now why the head of a school | instrument, made of hard wood, called a jid (Fig. 1), 
other is a form found in old French, though derived | or a parish is called a “rector,” and the members of | is thrust between the strands to open them. 
from an ancient German source. | a body managing a bank or a railway are “directors.” Ropes that reeve through blocks, and are hauled 
“Sly” means dexterous, though, like cunning, it has | Is it because they are obliged to walk in a straight | and let go, as the running gear of sail-boats, are 
obtained the sinister sense of artful, secretly mis- j line? Is it because they always do right? No; it is | plain-laid of three strands, and will be the kind ad- 
chievous, wily. The German word is schlau, and | rather because they are appointed to keep people or | hered to in the following examples. The various 
uieans the same. | affairs in the just or right way. A man who keeps | splices are generally named according to the manner 
The Scotch “canny” combines the Icelandic kaenn, | himself in the just way of life is known as “right- in which they are made. 
skilled, learned, and kenna, to know; and means | eous,” and all rectors and directors ought to be that | A short splice.—To join quickly two ends of rope, 
blumeless, possessing pleasing qualities, neat, and | before they try to rule others. Regere in Latin means | first untwist the strands to a sufficient length, and 
even pretty, though in Yorkshire it is applied to one | to keep others straight, to rule; and diregere means | “‘crutch”’ them by placing the ends of one cord within 
| those of the other as shown in Fig. 2. 
| 


in size and shape to the adjacent parts, the whole giv- 
ing t! e appearance of an unbroken length. 

The method cmploved to attain these conditions is 
termed splicing. It consists in neatly interweaving 
the separate strands of a rope’s end with the unlaid 


who assumes simpleness to cover his sly and knowing | to direct, which is the same in effect. 
designs. Elsewhere in England the word is used for| I said that artisans are skilful; so are artists. Put a stopper of yarn, if necessary, around the 
a low prudence, shrewdness, and roguish sagacity, These two words show how our language changes, | crutch to hold the strands in position. Now proceed 
which is attributed to the Scotch character by their | for they both have the same fundamental meaning, | by taking the strand a (Fig. 3), passing it over b, and 
| sticking it down under c, opening the way with a fid. 
Then draw the strand taut. 


neighbors south of the Tweed. The Scotch them-| but though in former times an artisan was one who 
selves deny that it possesses this meaning. professed and practised some liberal art, and an 
“Uncanny” means deficient in skill or tact, not} artist one who was skilled in the practice of some | Continue the operation by similarly pushing the 
blameless; and as skill combines with its other mean- | mechanic art, the meanings are now exactly re- | strands of one rope between the unlaid strands of 
ings the power to use the reason, a lack of brains is | versed. the other, over and under, so as to interlace them as 
connected with uncanny. It is also used to indicate This is a fact that we do not always remember | in Fig. 4. A very secure joint is made by sticking 
something unearthly or mysteriously dangerous. We | when we read old books, for these are not the only | the strands twice on one side and but once on the 
speak of an uncanny touch or look. | words that have exchanged meanings in the process | opposite side. This splice is used for block straps, 
The word “sinister” is opposed to dexterous, | of time. To “skill” in ancient English, meant to | but for other purposes is not as strong as the splice 
which I used above. It means on the left hand, and | know, to be able to separate, to reason or to diserim- 


| which follows. 
thence inauspicious, unlucky, dishonest, because sin- | inate, to have ability. Our ancestors seemed to prize | A long splice-—Unlay the ends of two ropes to a 
istra meant the left hand in Latin, and while the 


ability just as men prize it now, and they had many | sufficient length (say from three to six feet), and 
right hand has from ancient times been considered | words to express the idea. One of them was “recti ; crutch them together in the same manner as a short 
lucky, the left has been thought the reverse, and sin-| tude,” which we see plainly meant. straightness, splice. Now unlay the strand @ (Fig. 5) and twist 
ister in Latin meant not only left-handed, awkward, | righteousness, comformity to truth; but, I will men- | the opposite strand 6 firmly in its place. 
and clumsy, but also contrary, unfortunate, bad, un- 


tion no more of this class now. | ¢ is then followed by d. 
lucky. How few of us fuil to think of this even now 


The strand 
The rope will now appear as 


The word ability itself comes from the Latin habil- | in Fig. 6. 


Split equally the two middle strands e and /, and tie 
together the two opposite half strands with a plain 
overhand knot, so as to fill up the vacant lay (Fig. 7). 
These ends are then laid over the next strand of the 

| rope and tucked under the second, interlacing them 
in the same manner as were the whole strands in the 
short splice; the other two halves are cut off. 

Repeat the process with the strands a and 5b, as also 
with c and d. 
ends are trimmed off and it is finished. 

It is employed in joining the ends of a rope when 
a part has been cut out, and, without increasing the 
size, is quite as strong as the rope itself. 


After the splice is well-stretched, the 


This splice 


will, therefore, reeve smoothly through a block. 


An eye-splice (Fig. 8) forms an eye or circle at the 
end of a rope. 
strands a,b, and ¢ (Fig. 9) at a suitable distance upon 
the standing part d, according to the size of the eye 
required. 


First, untwist the ends and lay the 


Open the lay of the rope (Fig. 10) with a 


fid and stick the middle strand b under e; the enda 
is then passed over the strand e, that was previously 


opened and tucked under the next one, and the end c 


under the third one on the opposite side (Fig. 11). 


Now lead these ends over their next respective 


strands and tuck them under the following ones, ob- 
serving to taper the strands by gradually reducing 
the yarns, that is, cutting one-half of the under parts 
away. 


A cut-splice (Fig. 12) is for forming an eye in the 
middle of a rope. 
ends thus made. 


Cut the rope in two, and open the 
Then place the end of one rope 


alongside the standing part of the other, according to 





the length of the eye desired, and tuck the strands 
similarly to an eye-splice, so that the rope be- 
comes double to the extent of the eye. The man- 
ner of first sticking the strands is shown at }, 
and the splice completed is illustrated at a. 

A grommet is made by untwisting a strand 
from a rope, and placing one part over the other, 
as in Fig. 13, and with the long end a following 
the lay until a ring is formed, as in Fig. 14, with 
three parts of a strand all round. Finish by 
knotting and interlacing the ends as in a long 
splice. A well-made grommet will lie perfectly 
flat. Sailors play a game with these rings, similar 
to quoits, by pitching them over marling-spikes. 

WorrtTH G. Ross, Lieut. U. 8S. R. M. 
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For the Companion. 


NATURE OF ELECTRICITY. 


It is not yet known to a certainty what elec- 
tricity really is. It has been thought by different 
persons at different times to be a fluid, or only a 
form of energy. The view that it is only a force 
has been strongly suggested by our finding: heat 
and light to be manifestations of force. The 
analogy between these “modes of motion” and 
electricity no doubt led to the practice of classing 
heat, light, and electricity together in treatises 
upon natural philosophy. The subjects have been 
joined in elementary instruction, until the popu- 
lar mind has come to look upon the grouping as 
made on philosophical principles. 

The latest conclusion reached is that whatever 
electricity may be, it is not a form of energy. 

A paper devoted to this subject was read before 
the Midland Institute of Birmingham recently by 
Dr. Lodge. The author takes the ground that 
electricity may be a form of matter. He remarks 
that it is never created nor destroyed, it is simply 
moved and strained just as matter is moved. 
When we speak of generating electricity, the ex- 
pression is misleading. Instead of saying that 
we excite it in a body, the doctor’s view would 
lead us to say that we pump it into that body, 
and to the same extent we exhaust it from neigh- 
boring bodies. He would have us think of the 
electrical machine as a pump. 

But how are we to think of electricity itself? 
The reply given is, in terms, just as it behaves. 
The remark is made that it behaves just like a 
substance. This was seen by Franklin, and it has 
led to the practice of speaking of electricity as a 
liquid ora fluid. It can be accumulated upon a 
conductor, as water or air might be pumped from 
one elastic bag to another. The strain upon one 
bag, and the relief of pressure upon the other, 
would represent the condition of positive and 
negative charging with electricity. 

A galvanometer shows the direction of an 
electric current upon the same principle that a 


vane shows the direction of the wind. 


Electricity, 
like the whirlwind and the waterspout. 


also, assumes a motion 


It can be 


whirling 


given a wave-motion similar to that which occasions 


sound. 


In all these ways it behaves like a substance. 


It is not necessary to consider electricity and the 
ether as identical. 


Dr. Lodge vaguely suggests that 


the ether may possess a certain amount of rigidity 


for very rapid and minute wave-motions. 


In such 


case we can think of it as containing electricity just 


‘ 


as a jelly contains water. 


Regarding electricity as being entangled in the 


ether after such a manner as described, it will appear 
that all space is, of itself, a universal insulator. 
this insulating space, all bodies that are conductors, 
not only our lightning-rods and telegrapii wires, but 
all forms of conducting substances and the earth 
itself, may be looked upon as so many cavities and 
seams and channels, through which the currents of 
electricity may flow without resistance. 


In 


Whenever a current forces itself from one passage 


to another through the jelly-like envelope in which 
it is embedded, this action must be attended by a 
rupture of the inclosing ether. 
with the behavior of electricity under such circum 
stances. 


This corresponds 


It has been common from Faraday’s time to the 


present to speak of “lines of force” when discussing 
electrical action, very much as we speak of rays of 
light in optics. 
stage and attend only to the waves, which are the 
essence of the phenomena of light, so Dr. Lodge ree- 
ommends that in electricity we abandon lines of force 
and “try to conceive the actual stuff undergoing its 
strains and motions. It is then we get urged towards 
ideas similar to those which are useful in treating of 
the behavior of an incompressible fluid.” 


But as we abandon rays at a certain 


This brings us back to the fluid theory of Franklin 
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and the natural philosophers of his day. ot eaten | BOYS and GIRLS, READ THIS ! 


this theory has been much modified by subsequent | We want 10,000 smart Boys sie Girls to make money 
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“Franklin’s view that positive charge was excess, 
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and negative charge was a deficit in a certain stand- 
ard quantity of the fluid which all bodies naturally 
possessed in their neutral state, remains practically 
true. His view that the fluid was never manufactured, 
but was taken from one body to give to another, so 
that one gained what another lost—no more and no 
less—remains practically true.” 


LEGEND OF THE HOOPOE. 





Those who can read between the lines of a legend | 
will find a lesson in the following, by Mr. Colbeck, in 
his “Summer’s Cruise.”” Solomon was once on a 
journey, his ivory throne resting upon an enchanted 
carpet, whose corners were held by four genii. The 
sun was intolerably hot, and the king became faint 
and ill. A flock of vultures were met with, and were 
requested by Solomon to spread their wings between 
himself and the sun, and thereby afford him shelter. 


This they refused to do. They were going the 
other way and refused to change their plans to please 
him. In his anger, Solomon decreed that they should 
be divested of their neck feathers, and continue ever 
afterwards exposed to the burning sun. 

He next met with a flock of hoopoes, and requested 
them to screen him. They said, “We are a little peo- 
ple, but we will all assemble and make up for our 
size by our numbers.” And, flying in multitudes im- 
mediately above the king, he was effectually shel- 
tered during the rest of the journey 

Desirous to recompense them for their kindness, 
Solomon sent for the chief of the hoopoes, and asked 
him to prefer for his people whatsoever request he 
liked, and it should be granted. Time was given him 
to consult his people. The consultation was long and 
garrulous. At last his own little wife and queen 
made herself heard above the rest, and insisted upon 
her husband asking for a golden crown. 

When Solomon heard the request he was sad, 
knowing the possession of golden crowns would be 
fraught with danger to the hoopoes. Therefore he 
told the chief that if they should ever regret the 
choice, and desire his help in difficulty, he would 
most willingly render it. 

The chief flew away with his golden crown. All 
his people were decked with golden crowns. They 
became vain. They spoke to none of their old ac- 
quaintances. They strutted before pools of water 
constantly admiring their reflection. 

But dangers came. Soon it was known that the 
hoopoes wore golden crowns. Bird-catchers in- 
creased. The resorts of the hoopoes bristled with 
snares, and were swept by arrows; and it became 
evident that without some speedy alteration their 
days were numbered, and their race would soon be- 
come extinct. 

The chief hastened back to Solomon, and begged 
him to remove the golden crown. This he compas- 
sionately consented to do; but he gratefully supplied 
its place with a crest of feathers. When no more 
gold was to be had, the work of extermination 
ceased; and the little hoopoes were left in undis- 
turbed possession of the modest but appropriate 
reward for their kindly service. 


tines i iecasncocestentiminn 
THIN AIR. 


An English writer, narrating his experiences 
among the Himalayas, naturally has much to say 
about the effects of the raretied atmosphere; and in 
particular he reports the laughable attempts made 
by the natives of the region to account for the sick- 
ness and shortness of breath to which even they are | 
liable beyond a certain altitude. The height at which 
these effects of headache and vomiting are observed, 
varies much, and it is not easy to trace the cause of 
the irregularities. A great deal depends on habit of 
body. 


One first notices the difficulty when using some 
more than ordinary exertion, as running, or walking 
up hill. In this way, for people who live below six 
thousand feet, the e ffects generally come on at be- 
tween eleven thousand and twelve thousand feet. At 
fourteen thousand and fifteen thousand feet one is 
liable to have an attack of shortness of breath even 
when in repose. 

When I first visited Rupshu, —fifteen thousand 
feet,—this came upon me when lying down at night, 
and lasted for half an hour or so; but after a week I 
got over that liability, and never ’afterw ard, when at 
rest, felt a want of breath, even when the camp was 
two thousand or three thousand feet higher. 

But though one may get so far used to the rarity of 
the air as not to feel it in repose, yet any but the 
most ordinary exertion will surely remind one of it. 
At fifteen thousand feet the least slope upward in 
the path will make one as much out of breath as if 
one were, at a lower altitude, pressing up a steep 
mountain-side. 

Talking when walking, even on a level, soon brings 
its own conclusion from want of breath. And when 
one comes to the greater heights,—for here every 
thousand feet distinc tly tells,—ascending a slope be- 
comes a painful labor. I have crossed a pass at nine- 
teen thousand five hundred feet, one that lower down 
would have been an easy walk, where, on the ascent, 
at every fifty or sixty steps, one was absolutely 
obliged to halt for breath. 

The native 8, whose lot oceasionally leads them into 
the highlands, very commonly attribute these results 
of rarefied atmosphere to some plant, which they 
invest with the power of poisoning the air. Some of 
the herbs at high elevations give out a smell when 
rubbed, and thes se are brought in to account for the 
sickness. The much abused onion, which grows wild 
in some parts at a good height, often has these effects 
laid to it. 

Of ourse, an easy answer to this hypothesis is that 
the effect is greatest at those heights from which all 
these plants, and even all vegetation, are absent. 


—+or— 
SATISFIED. | 
Having started out upon a quest, it is a great satis- 
faction to have thoroughly accomplished it. The | 


following illustration of that truism comes from the 
New York Advocate : 


A Scotch farmer, celebrated in his neighborhood 
for his immense strength and skill in athletic exer- 
cises, very frequently hi ud the pleasure of conte nding 
= people who came to try their strength against 
his 

Lord D—, a noted athlete, took a journey from 
London on purpose to fight the Scotchman, whom he 
found working in an inclosure, at a little distance 
from his house. His lordship tied his horse toa tree, 
and then addressed the farmer. 

“Friend, I have heard marvellous reports of your 
skill, and have come along way to see which of us 
two is the better wrestler.” 

The Scotchman, without answering, seized the 
nobleman, pitched him over his head and then went 
on with his work. The noblenian slowly picked him- 
self up. 

“Well,” said the farmer, 
to Say to me? 

“No,” re plie d his lordship; “but pe rhaps 
¢00d enough to throw me my horse!” 


“have you anything more 


you’d be 
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Your Life 


Is in danger while your blood is impure. 
Gross food, careless personal habits, and 
various exposures render miners, loggers, 
hunters, and most frontiersmen peculiarly 
subject to eruptive and other blood diseases. 
The best remedy is Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. A 
powerful alterative, this medicine cleanses 
the blood through the natural channels, and 
speedily effects a cure. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 











ALLCOCK’S POROUS PLASTERS 
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use, and have proved the best external 
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ALLCOCK’S so effectual, but are often 
harmful in their effects. 


in the elements which make 
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CHEMICAL » Boston, Mass. 
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THE BAND THAT WOULDN'T PLAY. 


An Indian chief who had been to Washington on 
a visit to the Great Father gave the people of his 
tribe a glowing account of his experiences on his re- 
turn. What seemed to interest him more than any- 
thing else was « musical performance at which he 





had been present. The playing by the orchestra was | 
something so far away from anything that he had | 
ever before conceived that it filled him with wonder. 


“Come, my brethers,” he said to his people, “and I | 


will tell you of the brave music chief who made his 
men play when they did not want to, and tried to 
rebel. 


“You see, we had come, the other chiefs and I, 
with some of the warriors of the Great Father, to 
hear the music braves play upon their instruments. 
The music men were in their places. The music chief 
was in his place, which was higher than the places 
of his men, so that he might see that none of them 
ran away, or put down their instruments. 

“QO my brothers, there were great men among 
them! One brave of the number was larger about the 
body than any two men of our tribe, and he played 
upon a great shining instrume nt, like the smoke- 
stack upon the white man’s locomotive; and at the 
side of it there was a rod which he moved back and 
forth, like the mighty moving rod which turns the 
wheels of the iron horse ont pulls the train. He 
was surely the greatest brave of them all, next to 
the music chief; but he sat in a humble place, with 
the rest. Yet, if he had chosen, he might have 





crushed all the rest with his instrument. 
‘Well, my brothers, the music chief had taken his | 
poo: the braves had their instruments in their | 
ands; the big brave of whose instrument I have 
told you had filled his cheeks with much air; the 
chief waited, but they wouldn’t play. Then the 
music chief lifted his hands high in the air, as if to 
threaten them; but they wouldn’t play. | 
“Then the music chief got very mad; he shook his 
stick at them with his right hand so hard that he 
trembled upon his box, and his face grew with anger 
as red as the sunrise over the mountain. 
“The rebellious music braves were all afraid, see- 
ing the chief shaking his stick at them, and they 
play yed. At first they did not make very much noise; 


t was like the south wind, when it whistles through | 


the tops of the poles of the tepee. The music chief 
let them play a little time like this, but he was not 
satisfied. He shook his stick at them again. Then 
they were all afraid again, and played louder. It was 
like the north wind blowing through the pine-trees, 
when some of the dead limbs fall to the ground. Our 
hearts were very full. 

“But still the music chief was not satisfied. He 
raised himself upon his toes, and shook his stick 
more and more. He shook it first at one music brave, 
and then at another. Then he shook it at them all 
at once. One could see that he was very, very angry. 
And then their music became like the cyclone, when 
it floats the tepee upon the clouds, and tears the pine- 
trees up by the roots. Our hearts felt as yours have 
felt when the war-whoop has been sounded, and the 
tribe has gone forth to fight and to conquer. 

“We were glad that the music chief shook his stick 
at his braves, for they were rebellious, and would not 
have played if he had not made them afraid.” 








Biliousness, bad taste in the mouth, headache and 
dizziness are cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. [Adv. 
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Lines not under the horse’s feet. Write BREW- 
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Largest in the World. 
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BAYS 


Sent by Mail or Express, prepaid. 





Coats, $8.00. 

iases of large lots of 
Woolen Cloths, we surprise you by the 
superior quality of Woollen Goods in our 
$3.00 Pants. Reference. Amer. Express Co. 


BAY STATE PANTS CO., Custom Clothiers, 


34 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


sts, $2.25, 
By reason of late p 









*S]BOOTOAO F 84S0A ‘SyUB ‘s}BOH IOZ _i | 























| ITs Ve aheve, Hall, Bed 
oom an arlor,— 

Suitable for either. CHEAPEST 
inthe market. Send‘for sample, 
Be outfit cards and circulars. 


$4 Ea. 
If not for sale by dealer, get up 


club—12—Boxed, Assorted woods, 
Zs Antique and Mahog., Rub Finish, 
solid Polished Brass Trimmings. 
— perce ~ Cit in hone aay. 
g and ea LLAR 
_UNIVERSA TRIPOD CO., Grand Rapids, Mich., U, S.A 











ic. per 
All sizes and widths. Sold oa by A = a this lip 
. Information free. 





goods. REICH 
bat hi U SEN WOVE 
orb CHICACO, Iilinote 
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EVERY ONE SHOULD TRY THEM. 


They are simply perfection for those persons 
who write rapidly. 

TWELVE selected samples sent for trial, - 
closed ina METAL MATCH BOX, postpaid 
on receipt of TEN CENTS. 


™* IVISON, BLAKEMAN & CO., 


Ask for Planished 


NEW YORE. 





Broadway, - - 















ROSES 
PLANTS 


GRAPE VINES, FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES 
Rarest New. 


Choicest Old. 















HOUSK — contains over 50 
grace ious ert = panes Se 
B—contains 
over i Se Giant sorts, 
packa 50c, 3 for $1.00. 
RNORLS. ROBE—new, pure 
white, grand novelty; lie, 
3 for % cts. zoe noes 
Earliest Vowetab , post- 
paid, $1.00. Remit for any 
of above and receive free 
finest catalogue ever pub- 
lished. JOHN A. SAL- 
ZER, LaCrosse,Wis. 









The aim of THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. is to keep abreast of the times and 
supply their customers all that is new and desirable in their line ; 
that no house in America carries a more varied and complete stock, If you want Choicc 


and it is conceded by all 





Tested FLOWER and VEGETABLE SEED sure to give satisfaction, 


Grand Rosesand Beautiful Plants, the bestof Apple 


Peach, Pear, Plur. 







Cherry,Quince, Grapes, Small Fruits, Ornamental \oo or Shrubs, fc. 
arden, park or street, do not fail to send for their Valuable CAT A- 
EB, containing about 140 pages and hundreds of illustrations. They are conducting 


lawn, 
LO 







hot water and steam, and are using 700 
| lirectly of them and save 
ll commissions, Address 


businesss ona magnificentscale, growinga 
WS IN of Fruit Trees and Plants annually. Have been in business over a third of a cen- 
ory and have won a reputation of which = a oe > ee —< Have 24 large Greenhouses heated 






uarter ofa million of Rosesand millions 


‘ou want the best at honest prices, orde: 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO, Lict"so" cio 











